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PREFACE 



TITLe/i, E^€A, educational programs that work was. prepared largely by ' 
staffs of ^le various projects described in the following pe^ges. Without - 

Jlr fu.11 ahd willing co'operatipn , these' descriptions could never have 
n generated. However, the reader is cautioned th'Sit^somq errors may 
e crept into^^he text due to the limited time available for checking 
various entri;^s. / ' • 

This S'ource book provides brief descriptions of exemplary Title I, ESEA, 
programs that have been approved for' dissemination as of .November 1977 by 
the Joiat Dissemination, Review Panel (JDRP) within the Education Division 
of the Department of.JJ^alth, Education, and J^elfare. 

t^rojects achieving this status have successfully passed a rigorous review^ 
process. Having estalSTTlhed general criteria for identification of exemplary 
programs, the, Division of Education for the Dis-advantaged within the Office ^ 
of Education 'invites Sta.t^ Educational Agencies (SEAs) to submit nominations 
,of addi^tiopal T'lt^e I projects th$y consider to be exemplary for review by 
't+ie,vK)RP^^ The^w'oject descriptions, following a specified ftormat, must 
dlmonstrate, tkat the project meets the Division's suggested criteria as well 
,as*the genrey^l criteria set forth by the JDRP. Division staff review the 
submitt^^d/descriptions, contacting the SEA and the Local Educational Agency 
(LEA) fpr clarification when necessary. \ Pro'jects receiving a tentative 
''np^'.p/e contacted for further informatioil. Those receiving a tentative 
y^^esy^ dire then visited by Division staff who review the project to assure 
that it is in com|Dliance and that it demonstrates high program quality. 
Tojects mefeting a^ll these criteria are then submitted to the NIE/OE JDRP 
^which meets monthly to consider projects that have been subm^itted. Those 
prpjec'ts passing the rigorous scrutiny of the panel are then designated as- 
exemplary and are approved for national j dissemination. ' 

Since scarce national resources niake it impossible' for the U.S. Office of 
Education to provide support to |yery validated project that proves its . . 
effectiveness, some of these. projects mciy not be able to offer training 
for users of their programs or to carry out demonstrations, i The project 
descriptions indicate wljich projects have been funded for dissemination ' 
activities. , . ' * " ^ 
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TITLE I ESEA PRESCHOOL 

r 



deacriptors 



Earl 

. Parental. Partiicipation 
DiagnoUic Teaching 



target audience 

Kindergarten students. 



description 



An early childhood diagnostzQ/preseHptive program thft provides individuali 
for each child, - I 



■zed instruction 



This>ogram provid^^ an open classroom design for. kindergarten activities. Measuring and weighing activities. 
^r??!i^sa?"^ H'^r'^^l^K* nature^observation. book viewing, musical activities, home 1 ifeS^imulatlon. water 
?c ]fl c!4;-^!!™*--' r^J^-!:'^^ Naming centers in each classroom. Intellectual development 

is stress^^r-TnstTOtion is divided into the following uni'ts: home and school, health and safety; conruinity 
helpers, the farm, the city. pets, woodland animals, holidays, seasons, 'five senses, foods, and bur bodies, 
in addition, children are taught over 100 specific concepts in language, math, and science. 



assurances/claims The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) Language- Tfest. FormlKt^ayagte and mathe- 
matics) was administere<rVre/post. Significant progress was slwwn.*». >each§r-made 
checklists and continuous teacher evaluation are also used. Financial and evaluation data weVfi AUectecTin 
197W5. . , ^ 



implementation requirements 



units are Independent^ of each other; some or all may be impleiriented. 



No special facilities or4quipment required* .Each class or20 . 
children requirfe^ one teacher and at .least one aide. Instructional 



jinancial requirements Teacher-made materials and currlqulum guide developed over a period of' 

lO^years. Parent participation manual and curriculum guide are out-of- 
print; no plans currently to reprint. ^ 



seroius auailable 



No special network funding supporfs this project's dissemination efforts. 



No awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. No training is conducted at the 
project site. No training is conducte<r oi^-of-state. Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences 
(exp ens es must be paid). 



} 



ea oiLt-o' 



COntOtt Bonnie Nicholson; Bessemer City Schools; 412 N. 17th St.; P.O. 'Box 868; Bessemer, AL 35020. 

(205) 424-9570. ■ . „ 
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Oevelopme/ital Funding:- "^SOE ESEA Title I 
CompiJ^ed Winter 1977 



USPE jDrP No. 26 Approved; | 4/4-5/3 
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dt$CfiptOT$ Early Childhood Education 

torget audience Kindergarten Students. 

deSCfiptlOn A eohool readinee$ project fdr five-year-old children who are educationdt^ diaadvantaged. 

Experiences ire prov1^'"to Rilp children increase th'eir vocabulary, learn to spealcin sentence^', communicate 
more effectively, grow In indtpindtnce and initiative, understand and deal with the world around them, and 
develop problem-solving ski Vs. Learning centers a>4 set up^ln each classroom. Dally programs emphasize the 

development of psycho-motor skills. Children exper.lence success daily. Interact with peers and adults, and 
learn to respect tbe rights of others. Student needs^are assessed and continuous evaluations made to lensure 
program effectiveness. Each teacher has a trained ^idfe. Jhe program is monitored by a parent Involvement 
component. . * ' % ^ ' ' 

One way this kindergarteji differs from others is that it is housed in separate building. In addition to 
the 10 kindergarten classes, there is a; large indoor play area, a room for musical or rhythmic activities, and 
a (Tafeteria. The interior is unusually attractive with appropriate colorful furnishings, open shelving, and 
•displays of students' art. 

It also differs from many other kindergartens in the multiplicity of materials and equipment available. The 
abundance and variety of this material enables teachers to vary their approaches to meet the individual learning, 
styles and needs of, these five-year-olds. . «. , • \ 



OSSUfOnCes/claimS ^ The Test of Basic Experiences (^OBE) was employed to-mea^^re studervt achievement. 

The mean pretest, stanine was three, the mean posttest stanlne was six. 



itnpletnentatiOn feQUifetnentS Any system with a teacher certified tri early childhood education 

, " and an aide trained through inservlce can purchase the necessary 
materials (see materials list) and begin a class^slmi lar to this* project. Most systems which have adapted this 
project have visited one or more times. 



financial nquirments h\ addition to a teacher and aide who have had inservlce training together 

and approprlate^urniture for five-year-olds, $2,500 woul^ be adequate to 
begin on^unit like this project. However, the more mfterials and equipment, which can be purchased, t\\e more 
successful the project will be. 

• SefOiCeS OOQildhle no special network funding supports this project's dissemination efforts. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at the project site September through May, five days a 
week.^om 8:09 a'.^m^o.noon. 



mnfnrf Marjorje C. Kaddox; Butler County Board of Education; P.O. Box 160i, Greenville, AL 36037. 



Developmentil fund1n9: USOC €S€A Title t 



^ , ^ . 

USOEJDftP-No. 74-102 Approved; lCl/lS/74 
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PROnCT 



IMPROVEMENT OF BA^IC READING SKILLS 



dtStfipiOfS Remedial Reading • ^ 

^^Oiagnostic Teaching ' . 
'^Parent Participatipn - . » 

tardet aud'mce Pupi>s io grades 1-8 with an I.Q. of 80 or above who are reading six months or rpore 
\ below grade level. Selection of these pupils Is based on standardized test results 

(belo« 50th percentile), diagnostic tests', cumulative record cards, teacher opinions, posttjsst scores of pre- 
vious fitle I students, and l«arnin^ di sabfl i ties. ^ 

diSCfiOtiOn Feadinj centers providing an individualized approach po remeiial readuxg for educationally 
deprived children, ' ^ ^ 

Reading center>s established in participating schopls are staffed by a reading teacher and an aide who work with ' 
10-12 children per period ever^ day for the regular school term. Diagnostic tests are administered to deter- 
mine specijK needs of the chitdren. A "Need Sheet" is prepared .for each child providing a written T)re- 
scription fo he-lp master basic reading skills and reinforce classroom learning. A "Weekly Plan" sheet is 
maintained for 6ach class listing plans for each child. Teacher aides and parents w assigned to work with 
children needing additional help over and above, help received in the classroom and reading center. Parent 
participation, through volunteer work^and workshops, is a very significant aspect of the project. Individualized 
attention shows t^ie pupil that he/she is important and can excel in some^way, reinforcing the primary goal of the 
p^roject to meet individual needs of each student and help Kim/her achieve his/.her potential. 

Materials used include the Hoffman Reading Program supplemented by numerous other commercially-available and 
teacher-made materials. ^ . » 

(This project has been described in a Project Information , Package. 



Evaluation by Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. Data compiled annually following 
Alabama/US Title I guidelines. The weighted mean NCE Gain in grades 1-7. fc^r 

1976-77 was 13.1 for nine months. Also, participating pupils have made improvement in subject area grades, 

school attendance* atti tudes^^^nd health habits. 

/ 

'm^\tmT{XQXm requirements At least one well-equipped available space per school for a reading 

center, with one teacher and aide per center. Training. sessions 
are available. Detailed Information upon request. A Project Information Package ha* been developed on this 
project and will be available for examination and for sale to adopters. The PIP materials include orientation 
materials, management calendar, management directory, teacher' s< manual , staff development manual, and 
•evaluator's manual . * ^ ' 



financial requmments In the original site*, a total of $331.77 per pupil, including adminis- 
trative and instructional personnel, materials and equipment, and 
corftinuing mservice training. This figure is a continuing cost' based on 467 students. Specific start-up 
costs are available upor^request. 

services auailable An NDN-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. • / 

Awareness materials are available free of charge upon request. Visitors ace welcome by appQintment. Training 
may be conducted at the project site or when necessary and feasible, at the adopter site. Project staff will 
be able to attend out-of-state conferences and awareness sessions. 



tOntOtf Edward M. Dodd; Improvement of Basic Reading Skills; Sylacauga City Schools; P.O. Drawer 
vvif»u».» Sylacauga, AL 35150. (205) 245-5345 or 249-0393. , . ^ 



Pevslopmental funding- USOE ESEA Jitle I ' USOE ,JDRP No/ 74-109 Approved: 10/18/74 

Compiled Winter 1977, , ^ . , 
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- ^ - Li. 

FLAGSTAFF REMEDIAL READING PROJECT (Title I) [formerly Remedial Reading (Title '1)] 



: '( ' \ ' r~ 

'dtSCriDtOrS ' RemediaVReading-^ . . * . * ^ . ^ 

' ^^Diagliostic Teacljfng f • ^ . . • 

^ i '* Individual ized Instruction 

% 

tOfOCt QUdiinCi ■ Target s^hoaU established by Titl€ I low-income"^guidelines. Student eligibility* 
^ based on low achievefi\^t (stanines three and below) on $elet!ted languck^e-related 

SAT subtests. Supplementary reading, grade? 2-9. 

dBSCflOtlOn ^ ohild-aentered daily ^ll-out program using an eoleotir: approach to tn$ true t ion leased on 

■ individual diagnosis of reading problems.^ •* ^ 

The project vidf/s readJng as a highly individualized process:- there is no single best way to acquire reading 
competencies. Further^ the project is founded on the belief that st\jdents and^ teachers need to (-^1 experience 
success, (2) self-pac^ their work and (3) make choices from a variety of, options. Accordingly, wide latitude 
occufs in instructional and organflational methods as teachers utilize personal teaching styles and favorite 
materia,! s to meet, individual student needs and provide for student success. 

Small -groups of 6-10 students receive individualized instruction according to a teacher-designed.remedial plan 
as indicabed by results of a' diagnostic test battery. Class duration ranges , from 30-55 ^minutes daily, depending 
on grade llevel . Classroom and reading teachers jco(yeratively p-lan daily, pull-out schedule fa|p"el igibl e students 
grades 2-6; junior high students are scheduled into a remedial reading class period. 

The daily reme^Ital period for each elementary student is supplemental to instruction provided at the appropriate 
basal Veader level by the classroom teacher. For junior high students, remedial reading class is |xtr^ instruc- 
tion beyond that included in their ^gular English courses. 

A typical instructiQn^l period includes a brief time fof* studenfs to read for pleasure in self-chosen books, 
personalized skill instruction according to^ skill weaknesses, and a small group activity such as a reading 
game or project. With teacher guidance, children become more proficient in theie basic skill areas, decoding, 
vocabulary development, comprehension, study skills and, for older children, reading ratt. ^ 



(Th*is project has been described in a Project Information Package.) 



OSSUfOnCiS/clOlttlS ^ I" 1975-76 over &S% of pdirticipating stu^ent^, achieved one month or more grade- 

placement-9»wt»pcr month of remediation. In 1976-77, evaluated by Title I Model 
A-1 (norm-referenced) design.- all students, grades 2-9, showed mean gain 'of 4.33 NCEs on Gates-MacGini tie * 
Reading Test. Corresponding mean percentiles:- pretest, 16.0 percentile; posttest 21.5 percentile. 



implementation requirements 



\ 



Instructional staff;- reading special ists*or other teachers 
committed to ongoing «training in remedial reading instruction; 
one teacher per 50-60 students for instruction in -groups of 6-10 students. Sup^port staff:- district and/or 
project staff to cover overall administration. Space:- one reading room for each teacher of 50-60 students, 
halt-classroora size workable. Materials:- variety of teacher-selected materials for each reading room. 
Commitment of building principals and classroom teachers, specifically with regard to pull-out scheduling. 
Adoptable by single building or district. 



financial requirements 



0|tinuation cost in established program is approximately $300 per pupil 
(/keoo- children). Teacher salaries and benefit^ (95% of budget) repre- 



sent new cost to district; administrative'cost ma/ be absorbed by existing personnel. . EacK participating 
school has one wading room per 50-60 students, -furnished with a wide variety of commercial instructional 
materials atfU equipme(it. Continuing cost for materials and tests, approximately $10 per pupil. 



SeritiCeS aVail'^le ^ An NON-funded Oeveloper/Oemonstrator project. ' 

^ Descriptive brochure available (freej. Project staff available to make presentations at out-of-state" confer- 
ences* (expenses covered).' Visitors welcome by ''appointin0*rt. For. adopting LEAs, training and follow-up 
available both on project siie and on adopter sU^Oo^^t arrangements negotiable).- Project Information 
Package (PIP) indues project Orientation Material^Sli^oject Director's Management Calendar, Project 
Management Directory, Reading Supervisor/Staff Developer Manual, Teacher's Manual and Evaluator's Manual 
(corrtacl project). , V 



fithtttft Lorraine Curry, Director of Elementary Curriculum; Flagstaff Public Schools; 
i.viMUi.» 701 N. Kendrick; Flagstaff, A2 86001. . (602) 774-8781, ext. 75. 



Developmental Funding:- USOE ESEA Title I 



USOE JDRP No. 31 



Approved:- 



4/4-'5/73 
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'^CATCH UP - KEEP UP 



dtiCfiptOfS Remedial Reading ' 
^ r Diagnostic Teaming* 



Inservlce. Teacher Education 

' . » ' ' ' ^' 

tOfOtt QU^tnCt ' students In gr^ades X:12 (validated for grades 5-8) who are reading two^or'm^e years 
« below grade level. The population in 'the community Is In the mlddl^ to iQwer-mlddle 
income range and is Mghiy iDObile. Classroom teachers who have students witti low reading levels are offered * 
inservic^ training by reiding special 1|fs*«> * , ' * ^ • 

dtSCfiptlOtt * \^ remedial reading program atid inaervice teacher training, grades K-12. * 

The goal of this projectTis t6 rafse the reading \evel of children who* read below their grade level one month 
growth for jeach month in ttfe program. Children who ^GiJre two or more years be lo^ grade level or\ th^'Gates- 
MacGinitie^ reading test receive instruction in small groOps from reading specialists, either in the^rfeading lab 
and/or in their classroom. Reading specialists spend at least 50X of their instructional time working In the 
special reading lab. Approximately 50*2 of their time is spent working with children in the regular classrooms , 
in concert with the classroom teacher to provide jnservice teacKer training.' When the training occ^s io the * 
classroom, the regular teachers and aides are able to leai?n new techniques and strategies »for teaching reading 
t'his profits not only the target student but all the students in the class. Students meet wi;th ^he reading 
specialist for 20-50 minu^tes four days eaci? week, 'and remaio in the program for At least one semester./ 

The Instruction in reading is individualized for each student based on the Flowing Wells. Reading Support System, 
which carefully diagnoses a student's reading deficits, provides prescriptive activities and includes an evalua- 
tion procedure to determine the student's progress. The readtng labs serve as a location for specialized in- 
struction, as well as a reading-materials resource centeir for teachers. The reading specialists offer demon- 
strations, workshl^JS, arTd seminars for teachers, and provide c(*eative rfeading materials such as board games, 
posters, auciiotapes, and sel/-paced exercises for loan to students, teachers, and parents^ The reac Hng l abs 
are decorated in lively and interesting fashi.on with unique^ niches and private retreats tq, enhance the' a^al 
of reading. Students are evaluated on an ongoing basis using the Mowing Wells Reading'Support System. Ih 
this manner of continuous monitoring, a current record of student growth in reading skills is readily at hand 
for the reading specialist and classroom teacher. Gates-MacGinitie standardized reading tests are administered 
three times per year a^ a means„of detenni'ning normative growth. ^ 

(This project has been described in a Project Information Package.) / 

In 1975 Gates-MacGinitie reading scores were tte^ to JDRP. These data wefe 
' ^ collected during* 1974-75 from students in grades 5-8 whor were enrolled in^Title I 
funded schools. Data analysis indica ted-that students -who remained in the program for at least three months 
made, significant gains in their reading level. From the beginning of the program, students have met or ex- 
ceeded the program goal that.-at lea-st 75% of the students gain one month in reading level for each month. 

This program involves t>ie entire school system. It would be 
difficult for one teacher to adopt only a portion of it. The 
following implementa^tion requirements are basic- (1) one highly qualified and motivated reading specialist - 
for each 225 students; (2) a separa^te comfortable work area for small reading groups; (3) a reading management 
system; (4) active supt^ort from top-level administrators, (5) initially, at least some teachers willing to 
.release children to attend labs and wiUtng to work wvth reading specialists; (6) inservice training for admin-* 
istrators and reading spec i all stsi (7) administration of evaluation forms before and after the progranu--^''^"**^ 
• «t 

> fffldflCflll ttQUittmtMS Costs budgked for the 1975-76 school year based on 225 students in the 

program were approximately S370 per student. Most of the cost involves 
salaries for reading specialists. The Flpwing Wells Reading Support System is being packaged for distribution 
and should be a^ilaTjle early in 1978. Other materials include assessment forms for each student, and supple- 
mentary reading materials. 

StfUittS QOOiloblt An NON^funded Developer/Demonstrator project. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors afe welcome by appointment. Training may be conducted at the 
'project "Site (adopting s-ite must cover all trainer costs ^s well as covering own costs). Training may be 
conducted out-of-statfi (exemplarjr project staff costs must.be paid for). Project staff can attend out-of-state 
conferences (expenses must be partially subsidized). 



m . 



entttntt Harrell. Coordinator, Reading Dissemination; Project Catch Up - Keep Up; flowing Wells 

vvn»ui.» Schools; 1444 W. Prince Rd.; Jucson, AZ 85705. (602) 887-1100, ext.r232. 



Developmental Funding: •'USOE ESEA Title I 
. Compi29d winter 1977 



USOE JDRP No. 74-120 Approved: .-12/16/74 
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MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS) 



descriptors Basic SkiUs - 

' Eartly^Childhood Education " ^ ^ • ' * . 

Migrant Child Education 

taraet audience Xhis program ^^designed for migrant^ chi Idren , preschool tVough secondary, and 

for teacher us^ge especially for teachers /teacher aides, nurs^ , counselors, 
and admin>strators. * - ' * . , ' . 



description 



An educational and health systerrr for rn jrant^ ^hildreyi 



"jr. 



This computerized system fas 1.59 teletype* terminah located ^in 44 states which serve all 50 states, Puerto ^ 
Rjco. Guam, and America Samoa. Terminals subpnit student data on migrant chUdr^nK-secondary on a da'ily 
basis. Ciirriculum being taught to migr^rt children is.es-tabl ished by each state^fcy^ugh an appli;:ation sub- 
ri.^_. _r r^.._>*^_^ cufriculum varies according cWV-he* establ ished needs 'of 

program. 



mitted to the United slates OfficTs of Education. 

migrant children at their various levels. Through the MSRTS, teachers have at their disgosdl special progra 
(est, special interest, health, criterion and other data. .This allows teachers to formulate ideas on what 
the student has mastered and what level program should be developed. " " ^ 

many programs* have been*develpped around the tutorial, ^ 



Ho single approach is.u'Sed, however,^ 



Presently the cocSputer is being programmed to provide skill-based information ^ all itildren in Uie area^ of 
reading, math, oral language, and early childhood skills. This 'information will t^^en become part of. the total 
'history of ^ver^ child in, the development 'Of his or her profile. 




ssurances/clBims 



Evaluations are conducted by each state in' order to fulfill their requiremerfts 
to» the Uifited States Office of Education. Criteria used in making evaluations are 
solelx dependent upon the staffs. We hav^oUnd that signifiraftt gains have been reported by some sJ;ates. The 
most importa^rU achievement has been the^wia^ation of a l^rge numtx^ejl^qf.migrant/hi Idren nationwide^ ^ ^ 

\ . ' ' 

tnentatlOtt: retUHtetnentS interested adopters, who have migrant children^ irl their school 

^ . >^lartt or LEA, simply need to write th^ir sta?e director ^of 

t education, in their Vesp.ective stat«. making them aware of the migrant chiJdren^ in the^r particular , 
school. Matprials and im^lementatiAD requirements can also l^e requested from tMe state director in each 
state. Ml materials then-can be pras^d^d Q^ch indiTldual state without any cost. * ' 

-.4 * ' \ . 

fin6nCial rekuiretnentS * in firdaffPLr 1977. the MsItS costs were aliproximately $3.26 per child to 

maintain ?Rl school and he/fth records on a migrant *chi Id in- th? U.S. as 

he- or sh^moved about with his or h^r parents in search of agncLturaPv^ork. .LEA's as<;un^e otfy?r costs relative 

to the employment of personnel in their p^icular distr.ict. 
'' ' ^* * • . ' ' * 

serme^ am\^(e ^0 special network funding si^ports rtti^sVroject * s dissemination efforts. 

' Awareness materials ajr^availableC Visitors are welcome (Monday through rhTiiiT i a. m!^ through 4:30 p.m ). 

•• Training is conducted at the project site (adopting si^e pays onl/^their „own costs). Training'is conducted 
out-of-state texentplary project* staff p^s their own^costs). .Project sfaff can attend out-of-state, conferences 
(expenses are covered) . * . • , v ' , * ^ . . ' 

— 1. : fr— 



CtihtOCt 'Winford "Joe'' Miller. Director. MiqnrffTt Student l|corji Transfer ^>y^.toiu,' i\\ c\\ for'd tducation 
Building; Little Rock. AR 73^01. (501) 3-71-27197 ^ ^ ' * 



Higrjnt) i 



Developmental Funding * usOE E.SEA Title I (Migrant) 

\ -USOE JDRP Nd - 19 Approved. 4/4-5/73 

■> Cdmpiled Winter 147t -> \' 




PROJECT: National Migrant Interstate Project' 

> 

Demonstration site no longer fn operation; information inquiHes handled 
as time periiiits. ^ 

National' Migrant Interstate Project ^ 

kittle Rock, Arkansas \ ' , « - 

USOE JDRP Approval-: 4/9/73 " - ' 

JDRP Number: 24 ^ . ' 

Limited inquiries can be handled; contact: 
Louis Counts 

Supervisor Migrant Education /- 
Department of Education 
National Migrant. Interstate Project 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
• (501) 271-1853 # 



/ 
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PROJECT CATGH-UP 




■ -- I 


descriptors 


' ' ; 

Reading 
Mathematics 
Diagnostic Teaching 


r ■ 


9 



^targft audienct The originating site serves students In the lowest quartlle In reading or math, 
^ ' grades K-8. lAdoptlng sites successfully have extended the laboratory to serve 

students at other achievement levels and In grades K-9. . - 

description ^ diagru>9tio/pre8oHptiV0 laboratory program in reading and/or math, ^ 

Project Catch-Up is'.a laboratory program designed to provide remedial instruction to improve ithfi ^ievement 
in reading and/or math skills of children who test in the lowest quartlle in these areas. 

Classroom and 'laboratory teachers work closely to (1.) 1d«ntffy program participants, and (2) formulate a 
Uboratory schedule that does not cause any child to miss reading or math, in the regular classroev. 

Laboratory teachers identify individual needs by means of diagnostic testing. They then select materials and 
methods to meet the child's needs from a wide variety of high-interest resources available in the laboratory, 
thildren spend ^n average of one-half hour per c/ay in the laboratory, in groups of one to three working with 
the teacher on skill def icitncits. Tht program is designed in such a way that each child experiences success, 
and moves toward the acquisition of more difficult skills armed with Increased confidence^- 

A wide variety of easily-available instructional materials and equipment, selected b^ project teachers, is 
available in the laboratory. Results can t>t achieved with limittd resources if a>d1agnostic-prescr1pt1ve 
method is used in a-?uccess-or1ented environment. Staff have identified materials according to priority. 

With a few well -developed tecimiques, teachers have made participating children feel that the lab is "their. » , 
lab" — to such a degree that it has btcome necessary to have guest days to satisfy the desire of other • 
children to particiMte even in a small wav in the laboratory. Project Catch-Up' s special events for parents 
consistently draw flSre parents than any ather ^school function. 

(This project has been described in a Project Information Package.) • 



assurances/claims The project utilizes pre- and posttesting (CTBS reading and math). For the past*^ 

five years, the median student has consistently gained 14 months irr reading and 
math skills for each month in the program (data validated by RMC). Originating-site students are low achiever^ 
in a low-income urban conniunity- Similar gains by ^dopters^ 1n rural and middle-income schools have been 
validated. (Annual evaluation data available.) 

itnpUtnthtOtiOn ftOUifBintntS a school district interested In adopting or adapting Project 

Catch-Up should be able to: (1) proyide a laboratory of any size 
(we started in a closet, but at present have a classroom); (2) administer diagnostic tests to par,ticipating 
children; (3) provide professional instruction to meet diagnosed neejls; (4) use high-interest'materials Insofar 
as they are available. The project cah be -adapted for^a grade level or a school. It can offer reading 



a 

instruction, math, or both 



financial requirements Tesjts and Instructional Materials : $4.S0-$20 per child, depending on 

Tunas available. The project Itself sells no materials; all are com- 
mercially available and thoroughly tested; many are already found in most schools. Equipment : three high- 
interest instructiqnal machines, maximum cost $250 per laboratory; most schools already havci at least one such 
machine. Staff :- staff needs may be met with a reassignment of personnel in any school with Title I funding. 

seruicti available An NDN-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. ^ ' 

Visitors welcome by appointment. Awareness materials, other sample materials, and technical assistance in 
securing funding are available at no charge. Staff are-available for out-of-state awareness conferences (costs 
to be arranged). Inservice available at project site and out-of-state (costs to be arranged). A PIP (a 
complete three-ring binder prepared through the United States Office of Education) is available for school 
districts that wantf a step-by-step guide to adaptation. . 



tOittatt • fay Harbison; N*wport-Mesa Unified School District ^ 1601 Sixteenth St.; Newport Beach, 
i.vii»uv» CA 92660. (714) 556-3300. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I USOE JDRP No. 34 Approved:. 4/4-5/73 

Compiled Winter 1977 ' , 



PROIICJ ^^P^^^ Advanci ng 1n Learning 



descriptors 



Remedial Reading 
Parent Participation 
Self Concepf 



tOf^tt QUditnCt PAL IS a supplementary program for students in grades 1-12 who are deficient in 

rejding skills and have poor attitudes *or low self-concept. Present emphasis is^-po 
students in grades 1-3 in the*ottom quartile in reading. The program also provides management techniques for'' 
administrators and includes strong parent involvement. 

description A supplenentai^y projpcxm ueing individualized inetruotion to improve reading skills. 

The PAL project, a Title I program, has reading improvement, as its primary objective. This is accomplished 
through individualized instruction utilizing many motivational techniques.. The secondary objective, to improve 
attitudes toward school and self, involves use of diverse image-building activities. Management strategies 
provide a sound structure for the program. Techniques to gain parent involvement have been successful. A staff 
development plan and materials are al'^.o part of PAL. 

PAL uses a wide variety of materials, equipment, methods, and activities. Every child is encouraged to advance 
* at his/her own rate. 

Because of a special demonstration contract with the National Institute of Education, PAL will focus on students 
'.in the bottom quartile in reading- in grades 1-3 during the school year 1977-78, as it did in 1976-77. The 
program in the other grades will be operating with district funds. 



OSSUfOnCtS/cloimS For each school year in "the program^^the average PAL student gains more than one' 

year in reading skills (1.1 in comprehension and 1.4 In vocabulary^ according to 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS). District-dtveloped survtys Indicate substantial improvement 
in attitude and self -concept. 

implementation requirements There are four sections to the PAL program, with a manual avail- 

able for each: (1) Instructional Program; (2) Staff development; 
(3) Program Management, (4) Parent Involvement. Each section may bh adopted separately. Adopters sho'uld do 
their own needs assessment to determine (through reading of the manuals and discussion with project s^aff) if 
PAL will best meet their needs. A timeline for implementation can then be stt up for whatever section(s) will 
be adopted. * ' » », 

fmnciai requirements ,A wide variety of commercially available materials and equipment already 

found in most classrooms is used. Special reading teachers are desirable 
The cost of the parent involvement portion of the program ranges from zera to $2,500. A set of four manuals 
provides a description of the project; cost is $10 a set. 



seroices aoailable 



(No special network funding supports this project's dissemination efforts. 



Four comprehensive manuals are available for purchase ($10 a set) which will provide training information. 
Vl'sitation to the Developer/Demonstrator "site or to the adopting site is on a extremely >1 imi ted basis with 
advance planning mandated. Anyone considering the adoption of PAL should contact the project before grants 
are. written up for adoption funding, etc. 



COntOCt Carolyn Tennant, Special Programs Consultant; Adams County School District No. 12; 10290 North 
Huron St.; Denver, CO 80221. (303) 451-8889. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I USOE JDRP No. 33 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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Cross Age Teaching^ 
. Regular Class Placement 



tOtQit OUdlBltCt Pupils in grades 1-6 scoring in ^jvest quai'tile in-o'.eading achievement. 



description ^ cla66rom team approach. 

' The Personalized Instruction/Classofem Te^m Appp^ach program is designed to provide an instructional model that 
will be successful in helping pupjfls improve t^eir la*nguage-arts skills. The program includes reading aftd com- 
munication skills, language development, creative writing, and recreational reading. 



Specialists., working in a team relationsht(5 with cooper'-ating classroom teachers and aides, devjse <ind implement 
instructional activities t^at relate the/pupils' characteristics and lear/iing'styles to the classroom teachers' 
existiflg curriculum. Pupils selected ^jfr the program are in the lowest quartile in reading Achievement, and 
are cross-age grouped in regular classrooms with 2T)Iitle I pupils served ir^>eacb 60-80 minute lan<iuage-arts 
period. Each classroom is divided i^o three or four si^b-groups af six/to ^^ight pupils; during thit period, 
each sub-group receives ZO^minutes regular reading instruction fro*njxhe».participiting classroom teacher, 
20 minutes of supplementary instrurtion from the Title I teacher, and 20 minutes of reinforcement activities , 
from the aide. (In the case of a/^ 80-minute' period, the. class regroufi for 20 minutes of instruction in 
written conmunications. ) In addition to the regular classroom program, a resource Classroom may be\ provided, 
offering supervised activitiesMn recreational reading and creative writriig. These Activities ve Scheduled 
during the afternoon, when classroom regroupings are not feasible. / \ \ 

The program presently servey 566 pupils in severi elementary^^hools, /graces 1-6. The Title I Staff k22.59 ft^) 
consists of 10 langUage-arV^ specialists, nine teacher's aides, one ^art-time substitute teacher, onb part-time 
parent-contact aide, one pirt-time library aide, one secretary, and lone coordinator- \ 



OSSUTOnttS/tlOlftlS The Metropolitan Heading Achievementj Tests, administered to all ^student^ >n 

grades 1-6 in September 1976 and May 1977, show that 70% of all participating 
Sti/dents made one month's gain for every month of instruction. Ar^ther 6% eitljer came close to meeting this ' 
objective, or made adequate gains, 93% (net the quality of performance in writing appropriate to their age and 
grade level. \ , 



IfnUltmtniOllOn f^OUiftltlBntS The average staff Vequi rement fer each school ^-s One language-arts 
■ ' teacher and one instructional aide. Staff trsini^g in setting up • 

•'and organizing the model is recommended. ^ The program is conducted in the regular classroom; no special facilities 
are required. Siitce cross-age teaching takes place, a unit of two grade-levels is^the smallest tha\ can be 
implemented. . * . ^ . * 



finOndol fCOUIfBltlBntS *Per-pupil cost for the total program is $418 for T977-78. A basic, program 
' ■ requires salaries for one teacher'and one instriict>onal atde; additiorfal 

materials and equipment may be 'employed to reinforce or enhance the'basic program. 

• : , i ' * 

StfUiCtS OftOHotiii special network funding support^ this projiect''s dissemination efforts. 

Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff may be able' 
to attend out-of-state awareness conferences (costs to be ntgotiated) . Training can be conducted at the project 
site; no training is conducted out of state. ^ 



ef%t%fnt*f Lillian Cannon, Director, or Sally Jo Case, Coordinator; 4476 W- 68th Ave.; Westminster, 
VOniUCI 00 80039. (303) 428-3511. 



Developmental Funding:-^ USOE ESEA Title I 
Compil9d ainfr 1977 * 



la 
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PROJECT ^'J^®"^^^® Reading Instructional Terms 

— — • 



dtSCnptOrS Ipdlvlduanzed Ins 
' Oiagaostic Teachin 

Team Teachjng 



truction 
ng 



zed 



target audience PuP-1 s grades 3-4 who are deficient in the basic skills of reading and language. 
JRIT 11 '/H'' .^nn*"^"* ^^^^ intensive instruction three houfs daily for one 10-week cycle. 

Wllh exc"e?Unt si«e«'"°' ' ' ^'"^ ^'^ """^ -'th grades 5-6 

de$Cfipti0n ^ laboratory projeot for third- and fourth-grade students iHth ^difficulty in reading. 

wU^'f ^ff ' diagnostic approach made possible by low student-teacher ratios and the 

"use. of a w de variety of materials and equipinent. The unique features of IRIT are high-intensity and team 
«f thr?hrlr?^"* taward reading disabilities. Forty-five'students per te m 0/ ea c s ^ ^ctSd for each - 
?r cycles The teachers have classes of approximately 15 pupils each and all pupils see each 
* ^t^nn "I'^ly- The program design includes three areas of concentration :■ (1) decoSins, (2) ndivldual zld 
W ;erv 1 PH snpnd'^j: *'"^='^P^«''«"^^''"- Students move from one area to the next^t pp ox Ce y'^e- 
c^hL c -!n spend the ertire morning in these language arts areas. Pupils return td their sending 

■ h ou hrPP \"struction in other basic subjects. A balancwi'.pprWh to reaSi g s p^ ided 
rP^S^nn IrL ' 11 °r,i"struction The instructional design provfdes this content: (1) the individuali 
nrJl^ ? -fJ ' "'t^ ''V^y °^ '^"^'"^ materials and offers assignments to enrich the student's back- 
ground", promote written and oral language skills, and instill pleasure in reading; (2) the vocabulary and com- 

■ fn'nrSpi Jn^'^'^'f ' '^'^''Vl °"i^'' various sub-ski 1 Is 'of comprehension (mlan n ful experiences ar^^^^^^^ 

■ «?s thP sK P?'''s-?''r^'= the core subject, uses an individualized JprSIc to 

arif-HPvpin^^nSpnInHpn^^.''S'^'^/ to attack new wor-ds. The specific skilU-needs in phonics a?e taught so 

p^^h ?L analysis. The three areas ar^ coordinated and reinforce and supple- 

ment each other, providing, a balanced reading program. . ^ummic 

Indiv^nL't^pH'r """^ "'tj students for the entire morning and then s£end the afternoons:. (1) preparing the 
« ^udent ?? 'hpSp ^n^n '"^'r'?^ "I-^*"' ?^ '''^ student, a^f updating the records fo° each of e 

oarents J^n: hi nS^^h"'V ^"structions materials based.on student needs; (3) meeting with teachers and 
parents from the sending schools; (4) participating in professional development and training sessions; and (5) 
providing inseryice sessions for other classrtom teachers. This program design prepare teacher ^o are very 
sJeJ!a?iU. ' ^"struction. In addition, each iSlT Center has a'team leJder'^ is a certt?lerrea5in9 

(This project has been described in « Project Infonnation Package.) ' 

assurances/claims The California Achievement Test (pre- and posttest) and the Botel Phonics . 

tPrPd fhp hp f Inventory-are some of the tests used for evaluation. These test;s are a*i1n*ls- 

2 ?tn \ 1 Vntln ""^ ^'^'/"'^ °^ "^'^ t°"l ^s^-l^^S scores for 1974-75 were raised from 

•available ' "^^^^^ ^'^'^^^^''"^l t«st results from other years are 



implementation requirements one reading specialist, the team leader, and two other teachers 
.«on..i..«. . , have Strengths in the teaching of reading. One IRIT Center 

SU^r! r 'npL*'f?^^n'nV'''r°^^ 'P'" ' P^^^-^i"* secretary a d a part-t me projec dire tor. 

lloZ w fK nn! rpnflr ^ " d>agnosis and in the evaluation of test results. A schobl system might want ?o 
begin mth one center, but a project director can easily supervise an additional center. 



financial requirements. 



. Budget for one IRIT team is $59,072, serving 135 pupils in one year 

t7i;Vt;n nn. a a- \ (approximately $400 per pupil). Start-up costs averaee-^m additional 

$Z5-$50 per pupil, depending on the specific equipment ordered. w~ii^uuiLjundi 



SerUICeS aOailable An NDN-funded Oeveloper/Demonstrator project. 



Awareness materials are available. ^Visitors are welcome bv appointment. Training may be conducted on-site and 
Shfp nn u HV°f 1° t»'«.'"Jo/ter. paid for by the Diiseminatioh/Dlffusion Grant Project staff 1 avail- 
able on a limited basis to assist with training at the adopter site, also at no cost 



ERIC 



contact ^ar??o^5:"cT"S6l63'°°(203T566-6Ml''^ Con^nication Arts;'249 High St.; 



Developmental Funding;. USOE ESEA Title I 



■Compiled winter JS77 



n 
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Florida migratory ckilo_ coMPENSATOfw^ program 



Migrant Child Education 
Language Arts , 
Occupational Choice 



OUditnCi Migrant and nonmigr^nt stude\itb /eginoing at age 2,9, and digrant stud&nts 14-17 

years of age, ' 



inscription ^ di^'crsifi^I ;\>r ^> A= J u/«-;/,ti^ 

In addition to its Language Arts program, this prajei^ offers an Eflrly Childhood Learning program, incorporating 
learning laboratories that provide a rich variety o^f^^terials and et^uipm^t designed to meet the needs and 
interests of each c>\ild. The program emphasizes pjx^sical and dental examinations, nutrition, language flevelop- 
mer>t, social and personal deveVopment, and phyiicaiT development. ' ^""^ 

Another program. Learn and Earn, is designed to jc/elp'migrant styd/its who are^potential dropouts to develop 
skills for jojb placement. The program has threoT stages (1) exposure to 'a, variety of occup^ional experiences; 
(2) on-the-job training, and (3) job placement/ vjr.aining .experiences aUo"help students to develop positive 
attitudes toward themselves, their peers, scho/l ,;yorK, and the world at large. ' k 



^ / 



OSSUfOnCtS/clOllTtS Migrant students averaging three years in preshcool averaged 48 on the MRR. Non- 

migriant s*tudents with one ye^e of public kindergarten averaged 46 on the MRR. 
Migrant students in the tutorial program demonstrated a*mean gain of one and one-half months for every 20 hours 
of instruction in overall readihg/ajchie^ement 



ithplementation requirments' 

facilities may be necessary (foTiflin stance,^ 



.Implementation is by di-stnct. Training i*s required in varying 
' degrees (Suimier workshops are available.) Some special 
mobile homes converted .into classrooms). 



financial requirements 



Early Childhood — $879 per student. Learn and Earn,-- $675 per student. 
Tutoria] (suppSementaU/-- $1,200 per ful 1 -time^i^tudent and an additional 
$236 per student for migrant edjcation A wicU variety^ji^>ffaterial s is used, i^ncluding audiovisual equipment. 



services available 



Ihis project is participating in the NON with Migrant funding. 



need 



Awareness materials are aval 
site (adopting site ^^sually 
migrant programs (exemplary 
of-state conferences (expenses 
five-year-old migrant students 



Idble. 



Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training is conducted at the project 
pay only own costs). Training is conducted out-of-state for state or district 
pr(fject staff costs must be^ partially subsidized.) Project staff can attend out- 
are covered) A booklet listing objectives and skills for three-, four-, and 
is* free to migrant programYr^herwi se', $1,98. 



contact 



James A. Moore; 
TaJ^afiassee,* F(. 



Developmental Funding:- 
Cotnpil^Winter 1977 



USOEl 



Migrant Education Program. Florida Department of Education ,> Knott Building; 
32304. (940) 488-5470 » . . 



ESEA Title I (Migrant) 
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PROjECT ^^^""^ ^ READING CENTER PROGRAM ~ [ ' \ ' \" 



dt$CfiptOfS Diagnostic Teaching 
r Diagnostic Tests 

Remedial Reading 

target audience Students of all abilities, grades 1-6. 



description ' 

An tnaividualized diagnostiC'pz^soriptive remedial reading pro<jvcvn. 

The project identifies pgpils with reading disabilities in grades 1-6. and provides an indi viduallzeil 
diagnostic-prescriptive remedial reading program;, 

tho'^!^c 'i?!^«/'"^'u Jjef^ediate disabled readers through an individualized prescriptive approach,* based upon 
iShnr^tnri ft trl, s^^^^^^'s diagnosis; to provide training .in setting up and managing a remedial reading 
laboratory, to train teachers in specialized diagnostic and remedial ■ techniques. 

« 

(Cited by the National Right to Read Effort as one of 12 exemplary reading programs.) 



I 



s 



\ 



amrances/ciaims 



I 



Extensive evaluation has been conducted since 1967-68. Numerous studies have 

, , validated the success of the program with Title I children from low- and middlS- 

Income urban communities Various standardized tests, such as the CTBS, the Gates-HacGinitie Reading Tests, 
anO the Metropolitan Achievement Test have been used to measure reading achievement. < 



implementation requirements 



(1) Purchase materials and set up Reading Lab to acconmodate 
AirtP nor Bo»H<nn i.h M^D ^ T-., , P"l 1 -""t Program . (2) Designate one or two teachers and one 
aide per Reading Lab. (3) Purcluse Iitle i Reading Center lnser.vice Training Manual a'nd Title I Reading 

training" '"^''^^"^ "R^fijim Center Program-Overview".). "TTTSchedule on-site inservice 

raining. _ - ^ ^ X 



financial requirements 




^ Staffing :' two teachers, one aide. - Materials (total cost $234.62) ;■ 
. /, . V . ' Diagnostic Teaching , $19.80; student tests and prescriptions , $17.24; 

workbooks (from 10 publishers), $158.08, training manual . $3.50; filmstrips and audio. $36. 



sermes available An NDN-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. 

Awareness materials and sample pages ^rom the Teachers' .idebooks are available upon request at no cost 
, Project st^ff are available to attend out-of-state awareness conferences (costs to be arranged). Visitations 
to the Reading Center are welcome from September through May, 8:00 a.m. through 4:00 .p.m. On-site inservice 
training. is available (costs to be arranged). \ .a k c 



contact Mnlx^o?^r5iJ^^^® ^ ^e&^m center; 701 Northwest 31 Ave.; Fort Lauderdale, FL 3331 1. 
\JUb) 30 1-5410. 1 



Oeveloqmental Funding:. USOE ESEA Title I uSOE JDRP No. 74-89 Approved:- 8/21/74 

Compiled Winter 1977 • • * " " . 
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PROJECT * REaoin6/|nglish rotation project 



descriptors 



Remedial Reading 
^BasK SkilU 
Coornunlcatlon Skills 



target audftnft 



Grades 6-9. 



^KCflptlOft ^ rotating oZaBsroom appwach to teaching reading skills to students, grades 6-9. 

To take {oto account the characteristics of the students and to meet. the various ind1vidual*Teed$ identified,' 
an orgaa^wional pattern was designed, Students are divided wjjt^ small, flexible groups of six to ten, which 
move yfoa\ station to station. Different materials and activities at each station are specifically planned to 
build a success pattern for the Individual child. A rotation group consists of 60 children. Each group of 20 
moves to three different classrooms during a two-period time block of one hour and 50 minutes. One classroom 

« Is equipped as a reading laboratory where basic reading skills are emphasized. A second classroom reinforces 
reading skills through various reading activities selected to provide sequential development of skills. In the' 

*• third classroom, the English teacher again reinforces the reading skills through various English/reading skill 
exercises and through the language-experience approach to reading. 



i 



QiSUTOnttS/tlQlint The mean gairv for the 104 par^ticlpants during FY 1972 was 1.3 years, -The average. 

achieveflient prior to ^le project was 2.65 years In six years of' schooling. Over 
a period of seven years participants have averaged one month' s .growth in reading pjpmonth of instruction as 
measured by standardi'iet^ achievement tests. f 

imOlBrntntOtiOn rtQUinihtnti . two state-paid teachers, one Iftfcd reading teacher (Title I),"'^ 
iiiff/ii^iii^ii^uMVif i,».f«.i.»ii.»..»^ , paraprofessionats (Title I J. fhls staffing equals one rotation^) 

and/or 60 students, whkh would equal three classrooms. 



finOnCiol fmiifttntntS J^-^S per student, excluding personnel 



An NON-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. . . ^ 

Awarei^ess materials are available. Visitors are "welcome (October-Apri 1 ) .by appointment. Three regularly 
scheduled training programs are conducted at project site. Limited tralnln^ls conducted out-of-state. 
Staff can attend out-of-state conferences. ^ 



r 



Lie 



rnnfnff Marcelyn Hobbs, Program Director; Reading/English Rotation Project 
Winu%,l County,Schools; Thomson, GA 30824. .(404) 595-3527. 



s School ; McDuff ie 



Developmental funding:- USOE ESEA Title I 
Comptledf" Winter 1977 



USOE JDRP No.: 35 Approved:- 



4/4-5/73 
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, READING LABORATORIES 






-A; 






descriptors 


Individualized Instruction 
Cost;Effect1veness 
Reading SJ^ills 




•"\ 




\ - 





target audienct 



Children dge^ 6-18 



^of student needs and daily prescriptions 



description ^ project destjned to pro^de continuous diagn 

• . for lemming improvement. 

The laboratories have. been developed for high concentration on the improvement 6f basiic reading skills/ A 
reading laboratory staffed by one special rea^vng teacher and a paraprofessional accomnodates 80-120- students 
daily for the entire school year. Each student's daily prescription includes two or mOre activities designed 
to meet ^is needs. Stu<Jents' prescriptions include programned^nd self-instructional materials purchased from 
a variety of vendors, or developed by both consultants and projec't teathers. , . * 

Emph^si^\s placed upon inservice education, focusing on cognitl^^ reading skills and on the management and* 
use of individualized instruction in the classroom. Inservice education is provided tKrough workshops, 
sultant classroofp vis'its, and local supervisory services %nd support. 



con- 



amrances/claims 



Data collected fo^r 1976-77 showed the following average gains over ^n eight-month 
period, Slosson Oral Reading Test, 1.25 years average gain; Gray Oral Test. 1.28 
years average gain,> California Reading AchievemenLJes% 1.17 years iVerage gain. The Individualized laboratory 
approach also appeared to minimize student neg*^iv^lbBhav1or througr individual and positive* reinforcement 



implementation requirements 



An^ex'tra reading teacher and paraprofessional are ret?u1red to 
serve up to 120 studdJls. A classroom facility for use as a 
laboratory is needed. Normal furnishings' (tables and chairs that can be arranged In a flexible manner) are 
suitabre A filing cabinet for student record folders^is needed. It is desirable to have an audio-active 
c<ird reader and three to four casette player-recorders. Start-up training tvk^s eight hours; continuing 
' training takes two hours per month at a minimum (preferably six to eight hours). 

financial requirements Reading expendi tures*%veraged appro^iimitely $221 per student. T<his in- 
. » eludes all administrative and backup support services. (Project staff 

noted that pas^ experience and thrust in the readinq area provided for easier organization and utilization of 
, previous projects ' materials, equipment, ^nd staff.)' • 



SerOiCeS QOOilable no special network tunding supports this project's dissemination efforts. 

Awareness materials are* aval lable. ^ Visitors are welcome by appoint/i^nt. Training Is conducted at the project 
site (adopting site must cover all trainer costs as as own costs). Training is conducted out-of-state 
(exemplary ^project staff costs'must be^paid). Project staff can attend out-of-stat^ conference? (coverage of 



expenses w^ll Sbepend on situation). 



J 



ERJC 



contact 



Virgioia M6rgan, .Readinq Laboratories Doughenty County School System; P.O. Box 1470; 
Albany, GA^31702. (912) 436-6544. , ' . 



Developmental Funding:- 
Complied tftnter 1977 



USOE ESEA Title I USOE JDRP No. 74-107 Approved:- 



10/l§/74 



PROIICJ ^^^^^^^ PROJECT . ^ 










dtSCtiptOrS Reading ^ 

. Parent Participation 
Motivation Techniques 


- -- 


s 

0 




- 


target audientf students, grades 3 6 1 








• 













wscnDtm A reading progrm ueing a uelt^developed apprcKioh to Qlae^room pkinjgement thi\?ugh *eyetenatio 

The project employs ^systematic behavioral reinforcement; academic and non*«cademic accompli shmfents are rein- 
forced through peer Recognition, adult apprdval, and primary reinfor<;ers linked with a token' reward-feedback |^ 
systemr. Points and smile stickers are earned fpr attendance and good work. Small prizes^an. be obtained by ^ 
reading books. jMembershtp in special "clubs" vs open to pupilS who reach specific achie\/?ment criteria, and 
children with a designated amount of earned points are invite^Pto participii^e in hjgh-strenth activities such 
as popcorn parties. Parental invoVement is a strong component of the program'. ^ " ^ 




assurancewclaims ' ,The program met^ surpassed, and almost doubled' t^e objective criterion of 0.1 

grade-ley^l gain per monti? in reading skills. The children more than doubled 
their baseline learning rates' while participating in the project.- 



imphmehtation retjuirtments contact project directly for 



ion. 



1 

I 



financial reciuirements cost per pupii win varya^o^di ng to^personriel costs. 

Among the materials most commonly used for instruction wer^ reading tests from Science Research Associates, 
Conquests in Readihg, and various teacher-made respj^se materials. ,< * * <^ , 



sermes aoailabk 



No special network funding supports this: project's dissemination^efforts. 



No awareness materials are available. Visitor^ are welcome by ^ppaintment, ^ No training is conducted at the 
project site. Training may be conducted out-of-state (exemplary project staff costs mist be paid). Project 
staff may be able to attend out-of-state conferences {;expenseS'must ^e pai^d). 



contact Edward Forsyth€, Principal; Rea^g Project; Keauk^ka School; 240 Pcsha Ave.; Hilo, HA 96720. 



Oevelopiwntal Funding: us^ tfSA TUlt 1 ' » • ^^^^ ^^^^ No. 74-108 Approved: ,^ 10/18/74 
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PROJECT CHILD-PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY (CPC) 



descriptors 



Iniervention 

Parent Participation 

La^nguage Arts 



target audience Educationally deprived pupils from low-income fafftilies,s preschool and kindergarten. 

Parents are also included in program. The activity is'easily adapted/adopted for 
any at|^ience. I« original validation of the CPC activity included,Levels 1, 2, and 3. These three levels 
are currently not'included in the activity. 



descriptio^ 



An e^rly intervention [iK>'jvan etveeemg language development and reading readiness for 
three-, fc^r*, and five -year- old childven. 

Located in 24 specially designed facilities, the Chi Ijl-Parent Centers provide an individualized, locally 
designed, Htghly structured ha>f-day instruction program for kindergarten and preschool children. Supple- 
mentary and supportive services are provided by school nurses, 1 icensed .[practical nurses, social workers, 
sperech therapists, counselors; and curriculum specialists. 

This activity Jjeavily emphasizes parent involvement,' recognizing that the parent is the child's first teacher 
and ,thBt home environment and parental attitude toward school influence a child's academic success. A parent- 
resource teacher is provided to work splely with parents. Parents are trained to instruct their children at 
home and are also Involved i'n the school program. Potential adopting school districts' may be interested In 
adopting the parent component in conjunction with their existing early childhood programs. ^ 

(Cited by the National Right to Read Effort a^ one of 12 exemplary 'reading programs.) 



assurances/clams 



Data obtained from the Metropolitai 
end of kindergarten indicated that _^ 
compaiced with 69X of the average population. Currently data are co 




jjg Readiness Test administered at the 
fthe children were ready to read as 
cted from the CT^S Level A Test. 



mpkmtnlatm rtquinmtnH 



Smallest unit is a preschool -kindergaj^en classroom enrolling 40 
chjldren and a parent Ypom. Parent room sJ\ould incline stove or 
hotplate, r^afrigerator, sewing ma'chine work area, and study area. Staffing, two teachers. The parent-resource 
teacher may be par^^time if only one classroom is used, -ffie parent program may be adapted/adopted In conjunc- 
tion with the adopting district's existing programs. 



financial requirements 



instructional matecials. $100/ch.ild; materials for parent component, 
approximately $2,300. 



efforts. 



-rr^This^roject is a Tjtle IV-C-funded diffusion project in the Illinois Diffusion 
J NelWrk. No other special network funding supports this project's dissemination 



Services available through this funding will be given on request. Awareness materials are available, 
are welcotne by appointment. Training is, available at the project site. TraifAg is conducted out-of-state 
(exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project staff may 1)e able to a^end out-of-state confere'nces 
(experises must be paid). ' ■ 



Visitors 



tontaa 



Velma T 
of Education 



T^l^ 



, Director or Dorothy Kellberg, A^inistrator; Child-Parent Centers; CMcagoJ[pard 
; Room 1150; 228 N. LaSalle St.; Chicago, IL 60601. (312) 641-4585 *or 4590.^ 



Developmental Funding:- ^' 
Compiled Winter, '1977 



I uiOE. JDRP No. 74-31 Approved:- - . 4/29/74 
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PROJECT CONQUEST* 



descriptors 



Individualized Instruction 
Diagnostic Teaching 
Reading Clinics 



tOfOit OUdlMCt Original ly^^approved as a reading program for grades 1-6, this program now operates as^ 

4 fir^t.gr*d« (rtptattrs) through ninth gr^e program for students -beloi/ grade level 
but potentially abll. . . ' ' 

^ * T* 

description a HgHly individualiUd dia^%tio tirvJ pr^Bcriptiv/ reading progi^am. 

Project Conquest, a clinical but flexible approach to reading, diagnoses the child's redding problems through a 
17-step diagnostic procedure and pr^$cribt$ an individualized, structured learning program to be followed by the 
child throughout the year, Th* tMCMr ftCllVU IXtinslve trainlnj in remediation, testing, and related areas. 

Pupils work principally alone in individual carrels while being supervised by clinicians and aides. Clinicians 
work individually with six students for approximately 45 minutes, days a week, ' Friday is game day, and only 
group activities are- sc^eduled, Earning ysks are selected by teacher and/or student. ' 



(This project has been described in a Prtfject Information Package.) 



QSS\lfQt\tt$/t\Q\ftlS Conquest students and comparison groups were pretested and posttested in fall and 

spriijg on the Gates-MacGinitie (grade 1 repeater? only through grade 3) and CAT 
(grades 4-6). The test results indicated that Conquest students scored higher on these tests than comj^awson 
groups. Financial and evaluation data were collected in 1973-76. 



itnplttntnlQliOn ttQUltttntnH Materials used: Progranmedvmaterials, phonovisual 
■ \ books, kits, jaudiovis^^al materials, games, supplem 

granmed materials, teaching machines (conmercial ) , commercial matBnals and teacher-made materials, including 
Conquest Instructional Survival Kit (CISK). ^ ' ' ^ 



charts and words, 
^al materials, games, supplemental nonpro- 



finOnCiaf ttQUlttntntt Total estimated costs are $450 pel^'pupil after start-up. Initial cost for 
' ^ • equipping one read,ing-room/cl inic is approximately >6,000. 

SifUiCtS OftOiloblt ^n NOH-funded Oeveloper/Oemonstrator project. ^ 

^Awareness materials are available. " Visitors are,welcome (October through Apri^l). Training Is conducted at the 
project site .(adopting site must cover all trainer costs as well as covering own costs). Training may be con- 
ducted out-of-state. Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses mu,st be paid}-. 



eAnfnef Bettye p. Spann. Director; Project Conquest; Board of Education; 1005 State St.; last ^t.- kouis, 
a 62201. (618) 875-'8800,-ext. 149 or 166. , ; ^ / ' ' 

— i ' — 



* ^ 

Developmental Funding:- * USOE EStA Title I * USOE JDRP No. 74-12 Afpproved: \^ 2720/74 

Compiled Winter 1977 
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PROIKT ^SiLDREN^'^^^^" ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ MIGRANT PROGRAM (FOR SPANISH ^AND ENGLISH-SPEAKING 



deuriptors 



.Early Chlldtiood Education 
Migrant Education 
Intervention 



target audience screening and currlcul.um planning program appropriate for migrant children In 

regular or short term fmograms. Teacher and\f)arent training program included. 



dtSCriptiOn a progi^ desigmk to prevent school failure - adapted for migrant ohtldCn through early 
tdenttftoatvon artS r^r^dvatvon of ^vtlcp^Ut Um ti ^^f ^^ tf^mfiUM M^pcuUi i^rttly " 



affect later school perfomance. 



The Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant' Program is a nationally va/idated program adapted for migrant 
' children which provides the necessary screening assessment to determine the child's strengths and needs i« 
developmental skill competencies. A follow-up education program- Is provided for teathers and parents to help 
those children identified with developmerTtal lags to achieve the necessarx developmental skills to. prepare for 
formal reading and writing. 'The Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program was adapted for migrant 
children during the sumrier of 19/4 by 10 migrant sites in the states of Illinois, Ohio, and MichioM. and 18 
in Minnesota. . ' ^ . ^ _ 

The directors of the summer Migrant program selected the Early Prevention of School Failure nationally 
validated program during the spring of 1974 to assess the developmental level of children, ages four* and five, 
entering the summer migrant program. The highly demanding work of learning to read and write requires the 
development of many prior skills before a child can undertrake the complex neurological task of underitanding 
written and oral language. The migrrant child often is introduced to many formal aspects of reading and writing 
at the age of six which may be (^siderably out of hanmony with the child's development timetable. 

The Early Prevention of School failure Migrant Program provides instructional activities in gra^s and fine motor, 
visual and auditory perception, and receptive and expressive language. Work iff the^se area& pr/vides valuable 
training for subsequent reading and writing experiences. ' ' f ^ 

literacy for America's Spanish-Speaking Childrerv , written by Dr. Eleanor Thonis, and The Young Child Who Speaks ^ 
Spanish , written by Dr. Dons Ching, provide sij^lies stressing the importance of children developing many v 
Skills prior to successfully learning to readBBp-write. The authors cite studies that support the program 
goals of the Early Prevention of School FailurlPlgrant Program. The sequence of developing the pre-academic ' 
■skills befon^ undertaking formal reading holds true for all children in all cultures. ^ 

' • " y < , ' 

QSSWQnttS/tldiinS' The ac>i1evement gains (for Spanish dpminant, Engll^^ominant, and bilingual 

students ages 4-6) as measured by three standardized instruments were statisti-' 
cally significant at or beyond the .05 level of signif Icc^nce using a one-tailed test of significance. Teacher 
and parent attitudes concerning the program were assessed and found extremely positive. ^ . ' 

mpKlUMtatlOn rtmilfgnWitS Training and follow-up. services Include an initial two-day train- 
ing workshop and ajone-day follow-up consultant service. Local 
adopter district commitment includes a team composed of a principal, a classroom teacher, an aide and/or 
volunteer, and a special service staff member. No special facilities are required. 



financial requirements 



T . - 

Staff training, $10 per child; Consumabl'e materials, $10 per child; 
Subsetjuent, costs:- consumable mater1alS|$5 per child. 



^^I^CW aUailabli An NON-funded Developer/Demonstrator project 

Awareness materials ar« available. Visitors are welcome (visits are scheduled ninthly). Awareness sesti 
will be conducted. Training conducted at Illinois site or adopter site. Follo«-up services 'availabVer 



contact Luceijle Werner, Project Director; Peotone School Distrfrt 207-U; 114 N. Second St.; Peotone*, 
IL 6W68. (312) 258-3478. ] ^ 

1 P 



Oevelbpinental Funding:- USOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) . . USOE JDRP No. 77-lU Approvad:- 4/19/77 
'Compiled Winter 1977 O ^ 
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PROjlCT^ PREDICT-I: *Pre-k1ndergartel( Education for the Dtsadvantagjed Chjld — Title I 

' — " ■ ^ 



TT* 

4 < 




dtSCriOtOfS Coowunlcatlon SkUU * /""^ 

■ . Diagnostic Teaching / , 

£arly Childhood Cducatl'on ^ 
k * ' 

tOf^t OUditnCt Four-year-old children who live in Title I target school'd^endance a'reas. 



dtSCfiOtiOtt ^ progrctfi^eeigned to provide individually -prescribed eduCQ^tional activities for disadvantaged 
■ ' • children^ age four. 

I ' ' ■ ' V ■ 

Tfe basic purpose of this project Is to diagnose the needs of each ch^ld and^provider individually-prescribed 
aftTvities to flie6t those needs. The major'thrust of the program is 'the instructional component, supported by 
parental inyolveJnent and health education. * » 

Upon each child-'s admission to .the Earl^ Childhood Program, records of test results are analyzed to provide data 
concerning the area of auditory and visual reception, -gross and fine mQtor skills, visual motor integration, and 
expressive and receptive conwunication. Using this profile of strengths and weaknesses, the teacher rttabllshes 
instructional objectives for each child. ' ' , 

Teacf^s keep indivKl^al logs that detail progress through the sequence of objectives developed for each child, 
as w^l as activ.)ties designed to accomplish jhose objectives. Children with suspected deficiencies in speech 

jandfengudge beyond the scope of pUnned classroom experiences are reiferred/to the Early Childhood speech ' * 
\pathologist for intensive therapy. . ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Total -group^experifnces. such asfc/oking. storytime. and fi«ld trips,^provide opportunities foji^vejopment of 
socialization skills a^ expansio>\f each chiO^'s undersUnding of the worldMn which she/he'>ms.* Daily 
^activities, conducted Tp a warni, accepting envrronment. ^re directed^toward t\k development of the whole child — 
^her/his mental . social ,'phyft6al , and/ educational growth. ^ - . . - 

: J ^ ^ • ' ^ . 



\ 



wed^statistlcally (.05) significant growth in the .following 



Qs$urnnus/t\a\mt p^dict-i chiii^ shovie 

^ areas^hen cofflpf^vrHh a control group: (1) cognitive ability as measured by the 
Slosson Intell igence Test for Chilyen and Adults ; (2) concept formation ,^s measured by the Boetw T^st of Basic 
Concei)t^5; (3) J-anguage usaSe ai mglfsureJTy the ^rairmatic Closi/re S,ubtest the ITPft . * . . 

itnphintntOtiOn ft(UHftin$nt$ . Different adopter plans are possible, but the program's evaluation 
^ ^ ^ would be basedion tjiose components of tjie orogram actually imple- 

.ffi^ed. Minimum-time requiriements fWr adoption would incluy o^day project-oite-orieAxatlon session, one-day 
dciopter-slte follow-up inservice, and^tne-day adopter-site 1Wgrani>weluat1pn. Project staff expenses^will 
-pjid for by the project. Adopters wourd schedule the tiftfe>sP>4ce, and participants r- teacher(s), yrde(s). 
' Special resource persons. Special arrangements might. be*made\ to inservice units as^ small a6 i sinfle centeri^ 



fihdnCiot' filS^iftttltnti start-up cost for instructional supplies and e'quipment:. $1 ,000/center ^ 
' , (32 pupils). Maintenance cost for instructional supplies' and equipment^ 



$300/center. 

• - 

. : ' ' ' S 

sermes available An NDN-funde3 Develbpfer/ Demonstrator project. 

Awareness materials are available. Visits to the centers can^e scheduled for any Thursday. 'Orlent^ioh 
sessions will be conducted at.Wie project site December ^ and February 17. Follaw-up training sessiorrs at th^ 
adopter sites can be sche^luled (exemplary project staff expensesX>wil 1 be paid'bylthe project). • 




Developmental Funding:. USOE ^ESE^ Title I " USOE JDRP No. 76-101 Approved: 10/18/76 
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PROIiCT ^^^^^ CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM^TOCR) 



descriptors 



Diagnostic Teaching 
Parent Participation 
Individualized Instruction 



target audience 



Referrals by classroom teachers from grades 2-6; eligibility based on attendance in 
»«nt Test or 30* rank on low^T^ts o?1a'sic1S?lls)"' '''' °" Metropolitan Achieve- 



descript 



/on 



A referral oorreotive reading program for grades 2-6. 



J c^i^r "''^^ Program IS a large--scale reojedi,al program operating in 30 Title irt^get elementary 

nrnnn^ of ? 1 " P^^°=h,al schools. Instructyn is diagnostic, individualized witL ad hoc Si ^ 

groups of four to eight- pupfl s , and correlated with, the (tassroom reading program. This correction is ach eved 
throu^tj use. of the Wichita Management System for Reading (including behaviSral oWectiJes"nd criterion tests) 

Ipff^JmlL"^ P':°9"l^'"« improvements of reading instructional level, vocabulary, comprehension, and pupil 
seJf-image The six phases of'the program are Identification, screening, scheduling, diagnosis, instruction 
L Jn ;!f4h"'D"<'*'^rf"' t*'^ ^"""ook leam Approach to Reading Success . (The handbook o ^ prog am. 
as well as the Project Performance Objectives, are integral parts of th^. program; they describe the roles of the 
different team SeiEers and suggest tfali? for testing, remediation, and rete tingV E g ?ee school «e an 
■ V L Innf^^H ^:'^^^H^^':^''' mult -rwdia materials. Twelve schools use a systl^s appLch e^p oy g 
nMilFTeffWiSF^ (Educational Development Laboratories). Hoffman. Psychotech^ics or Random House High 

S"e^rtrbu??Stn:"^.^J%"*'':L"J! ^?f?:^?:/^°^-^.^•:«.''-]/?^p°"-•^^l^^r°^-^tructlon and 



service \9 the^buildfng staff as resource persons 
joac^s qfceed 50 pupils. 



arents are used as aides in the progranv to tutor 
through a Titl^ I Parent Education' Aide Program, 
ing skills and garnet. * " 



Teachers are-provided with instructional aides when case- 
students individuaUy^or 1n small groups. This 1s done 
The readir^g teacher's are involved in parent workshops on read- 



0$iiirpnUS/cl0inS The program has bfeen evaluated annually for the 10 years of its existence by the 

nrttff J*' c - *w 'r , r^r^^ DtVision of the Wichita Public schools, using a comparison of pre- and 
^ PGf&ttaet scores on thff CalifArni;* Arh<ouomonf T/»c* Tk« ^^ * i n i_ - K"=aMVj 



The 

^ '^u i > ^?^^r'^V ^''^ ».i%.iiiwu ruuiiv. ;>v.iiuui;>, Uiiny d COinpdri50n OT pre- and 

S^r^r? ^»^f,^^l^^?^"1? Achievement Test. The goal is a gain of 1.0 in grade equival6nt for elcli\ 

year s instTMCtion. The mean gain for the year 1976-77 was 1.4. 



imfAementdtion requirements 



\ 



Adopters may implement the program either in a school or at the 
t • J J- . • "Mstrict level.. The k^y to a suctessful adoption is the emolov- 

•^T^n nLn^'^^'^'?? '"^'J^ ^'''^ ^•'^ ^'^'"'"^ ^"^ expertise necessar^y both to teach correctiJ^ read- 

ing-d^agoorticaVly jnd to serve as resource persons for^a building staff. A small classroom will serve as a 
readifig laboratory. It needs tto be large enough for the «orVng of materials" and the ns??^c? on of smal 
rfTt.°lZZ:lr Jtudents. The choice of materials will be dictated, by the needs of pupi?s and should be 

left to the discretion of the reading teacher. . ^ k k ^ anuuiu uc 



^ financial requirements 



Start-up costs' run approximately 4400 per pupil based on a caseload of 50 
^ . , , pupils. This includes the cost of hiring one special readina teacher and 

purchase of a wide^aKiety of commercially-available materials and equij^ent. Material and l^u pSent' 
maintenance costs fa 1^76-77 averaged S7. 50 per pupil. ^rwteridr dnu eMuipmeni 



StlWCtS aUOilobU no special network funding supports this project's disslmination efforts. , 

* V ?*^frI*]^H at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff are 

' * J T ^i'^^o^-state awareness conferences (costs to be arranged). The demonstrator site provides 

^ SirM^J fi 5 to adopter administrators and special reading teachers; workshops can be.^irranged either in 

W'Cnita or at the adoption site (costs to be arranged )» • , * 



COntOCt • ti^^l^^- Howell,.D1rec1;or of Reading; 1847 N. Chautauqua; Wichita Public Schools USD 259; 
" Hlchfta. KS 67214. (316) 268-7871. a 



OtvtlopBWfitalJfrunding: USOE ESEA Tiile I 
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descriptors 



"Reading 

Language 

Mathematics 



target audience 



acad^lc nee.ds. 



<-6 students scoring at, ore below, the fortieth percentile In readirf^, language 
arts, or math, for whom a supplementary learning experience best meets their 



description 



A program td help strengthen treading, language, and mth skills in children grades K-G 
who need a supplementary learning experience^ ^ , 



A fundamental aim of this program is to help strengthen reading, language, and math skill development In 
K-6 grade children scaring below the fortieth percentile in the Comprehensive Test ef Basic Skills (CTBS) 
whose needs require a supplementary learning experience beyond that which regular school prograftis provide. 
Participating students come t^o a center for 150 minutes of Instruction per week. Students are seen on a one- 
to-one basis if their needs require, but the majority of students are seen in small groups (up to fivfe) to 
encourage collaborative learning and interaction. ' \ 

Al£>iough the evaluation design for the project is tightljf structured, the staff is humanistic in its approach, 
working from the students-* strengths rather than their weaknesses. Centers appear informal and are run on a 
workshop basis whereby irfdividual progress and small-group activity can flourish simultaneously. Staff are 
allowed the greatest latitude In the .decis lon-making process, not only in writing the project, but also in 
ordering instructional materials according to the individualized needs of their students and respective 
schools. A two-week fanning and brain-storming session precedes^ each regular school-year program. Regular 
staff meeting? (where^ staff exchange instructional strategies) and inservice sessions are held two afternoons 
per month, when all students are released early. 

This program works to increase parental involvement, thi^s fosterin'g collaboration and understanding, between 
school and home life. The district-wide Parent Advisory CounciJ has received training in- organizational - 
development and communications skills which resulted in the development of an Action Plan for the implementation 
of Parent Advisory Councils at each schooV. These local Parent Advisory Councils now meet on a monthly basis 
with the Title I staff and are actively involved in their childrens* learning process. A strong parent- 
fnvolvement fourtdation has been laid and bulltrupon by a part-time parent coordinator. • 



QSSUfQnttS/t\Q\n\$ The comprehensive Test of Basic Skills in Reveling, Language Arts and Math is 
, used as a screening instrument to identify eligible students. The CTBS is 

also used on a pre/post basi^and indicated in 1976-77 that Title I students in Reading and Language Arts 
showed an average gain rate of 1.4 months for each ^onth of instruction. 

I 

\inp\tintnlQl\On ftOUiftintntS Additional naff to supplement the regular'classroom teacher 

' would be needed. Because of the heavy involvement of this 

staff with parents, inservice training, planning and implementing <he project, mee^lng'with each Title I 
student for supplementary service of 150 minutes per week, and activa participation in the decision-making 
process, a reasonable teacher-pupil ratio for full-time teachers Is f:29, and fewart-time teachers, U14. 
The amount of $500-$l ,000 for inservice training in group 'dynamics for both parents and staff would also be 
desiraWe. 

Costs for saliry would varyaccording to local salary schedules and 
be dependent upon the number of students -to be servicetj. /Provision 

... -^e7^W:G 



financiai requirements 



Should also be made for^w administrator to coordinate total efforts and for a part-time pareffW:oordinator, 
as well as a secreM^y- Conmerclally available material-s already found In most classVooms are used, but a 
wide variety of teacher-made materials Is also utilized. 

No special network funding supports this project's dissemination efforts. 

Visitors are welcome by appointment, but awareness materials general^.are not available. Project staff cant 
attend out-of-sUte conferences if expenses are fully subsidized.-' - 



ERIC 



CdntaCt ^on Torres, Title I Director; Crosby School; 34 Winter St.; Arlington, MA 02174. 
(617) 646-1000. ext. 182. 
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PROnCT 



A CHANCE FOR EVfRY CHILD 



descriptors 



Diagnostic Teaching 
Regular Class Placement 
Staff l/nprovement 



target audience Originally approved by JDRP for low-achieving students and theip teachers in grades 

1-6; program is also effective with students of average or above-average abilities. ' 

aeSCriptlOtt ^ diagnoBHc/preeoHpHve pi^grm for loti-aahUvM oarHed out vithin tht regular claaeroom. 

^I^fh^rlL^n^f Child Involves a team approach to solving the problems of low-achieving students with- 

in the confines of the regular classroom. Reading specialists mrk with classroom teachers and principles In 
the selection and development of a sequential program for selected students. principles 

T*ie project's unique success cycle is due to the following eight factors:- (1) classroom tpacher rptain* 
instructional responsibility; (2) classroom teacher-consultant dialogue is co t1 u • (3) "ac^er sM . 

f?l Ml^?„'r"";°"'l' ""^--aded; (4) student is provided Jith instruction at hlsAer lndlildual 
level, (5) high-interest inatenals and student recognition are effective motivators; -(6) teacher and tti.Hont 
L'l ffiH^n'?'' gradually; (7) high ™,rale is ma,n?a1ned for teachers L^st^dent! n 8 achi 
self-confidence, and motivation continue to grow. <iv,iiieveir)enL, 



assurances/claims 



student population is low-achieving, low-income, and'urban fringe. Alternate 
n,„i..f'n„ »r of the Gates-HacGinite Reading Test used for pre- and posttesting. During 

the last three years, 52J of students nade gains of 1.6pr greater;.76X made af least o^e year's gain. 



f/np/e/nentation require/nentit^ 



r,^^Key personneT visit the demonstration site. Formal approval for 
_ . , r . ^, „ . , adoption and statement of assistance signed by the superintendent 

nJ hnL'n^'^ °^ Education. Potential adopte.., provides numerical evidence that need for pVoject Llstsrevldencl 
Snrt r^?H„^!f -r^f °^ "/""^'"^ ^""^ evidence^of financial ability^o Implement ihe project 

?nd continue it for a minimun> of two year's. Smallest unit possible is one school. It is essential to hISe 
one reading consultant for each ten to twelve teaches, „ho will monitor approximately eighty students. 



financial requirements 



Initial costs for materials and equipment varyfrom $2,000 to $3,000 per 
^ - 4. . 1 i . building. Pre- and posttesting average approximately 6Q.t per child ThP 

largest single item 1n*the budget is personnel. Minimi cost p?r building for p°ojecrn^terlKu?d be SlsS? 



stp^ffs aifaiiable 



A Michigan Department of Education Demonstration Project. No other special 
network IFunding supports this project's dUsemination efforts. 



£v'nrntort"'tJ""''^^ charge. Visitors welcome by appointment. Awareness sessions provided 

by project at no cost in Michigan. Outside Michigan, costs are responsibility of host group. Training 

^^^!^??a^rfrrX^':aN-Ub?;1cos?^°[o^'b2^'r?angL1: ^o^-"" 



ERIC 



contact lllt?"^^- .^SnlS'^^NPIr^S.^r^/Ii^^* ^^^'^^'^ schools; 22100 Federal i 

Warren, HI 48089. (313) 757-34,38'or 757-66pO ext. 316. 
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descriptors 



Basic Skills 
Beginning Reading 
Diagnostic Teaching 



tantt auditnCe - Uw-achlevlng students in reaaingVgrades 2-3. Originally a^Jroved by* the JORP for 

^ ^^^^^^ (Limited grade span' was du^ to available funding.) > This program now 

operates as a 1-6 program at another site. , . * 



dtSCriOtiOn ^ vmediaUt^ading program for under-achievere in elmmtar}^radeQ utilizing a modified 
• tutorial, highly-etruatured cqpproaoh. 

Discovery Through Reading Is an InstrtictlOnal program In reading that stresses rapid skill development for 
second- and third-grade students who are having (or have had) difficulties in their reguar classrooms. Its 
goals are the improvement of students' ability to recognize words and improvement of their ]"9/?^P;^"- . 
bension. In the Discovery project, teachers work with two students at a time n AS-minute wessons scheduled 
twice a ^ek at a location other than the regular classroom. Each full-time 0 scovery teachers case load is 
no more than 30 students/ A key organizational featMr^ of instruction is the task sheet which lists six 
specific activities to be completed by a student during each session. The task sheet acts as an agenda for 
each session's work and helps to structure teachers as they decide what tasks are within the capabilities of 
nudent An important lispect of the project is the way in which teachers Interact with students, emphasizing 
a style that provides students with a non-threatening environment. First, a student competes only « th 
himself/herself. Second, performance and achievement are reinforced with concrete rewards. AH activ ties are 
charted^^nd graphed imnediately, showing teacher and student that progress is being made and goals achieved. 

(This project has been described in a. Project Information Package.) 



OSSUranUS/claitni ' students have been pre- and posttested with the Botel Word Inventory and the 
W99Mi^iiv»9/ VIUIIII9 ^^jj^^Q^j Rejjd^ Test (appropriate levels) each year since 1970. Evaluation 
results indicate 85-95X of students make a year*s gain (or better) annually in the program. Ta»^ schools are 
^3enUf1e3 on ^h^^^^^ }o!^com. Students selected rmist be reading at least one year below grade level. 

imotimintddott reaUirtttUntS several alternatives are available for adoption by LEAs (local 
fllipirilirillMIIVfi l^ifHli^iii^ii»9 gjy^jj^^Q^ agencies): (>) PIP (Project Infonnation Package) alone; 

" (2) training at adapter- site by Project Director, wjth/without PIP; (3) training of aj^f^^r at demonstration 
site with PIP Program ''can be adopted by a single school 2-6, a single grade level within a school, or all 
elementary schools withlin district (selected grade levels). ^ , 



financial reaUirtintntS program Materials : A wide variety of commercially-available materials is 
|iiiMiiviMi i^i|Miii'iiii'ii»# used. We specific ally require the use of five principal ones.^ Cost of 
these consumables is $20 per student spread over the year. Staffing: Certified teachers with no previous 



s^lcU^tr^^^^^ Itlll iMglnai sUe! fiFi??5^ess1onals have been trained to conduct tf^ 

program at other sites. 



serofces amiable 



An SDN-funded Oeve'loper/Demonstrator project. This project is also a funded 
Demonstration Center for the Michigan Adoption Program. 



/Wureness materials are'available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff caq, attend' 
J^^aJ aliJinPss confert^ to be arranged). Training is conducted at project or adopter site. 

T^l lllillt ^as a pIp that is available to b2 uied for adoptions; implementation may be with PIP alone 

or with Project Director training staff personally. 



ERIC 



ei%nfnrf Dorothy Neff, Project Director; Clarkston Community Schools; 6590 Middle Lake Rd/; 
COniaCl clarkstoo, MI 48016. (313) 625-3330: 
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PROIECl "^'"^ Intensity Tutoring 



T- 



detcript 



or$ Cross Age Teaching 
Remedial Instruction 
Motivation Techniques 




target audience 



years ahead of a tutee in reading and math skills. 



Grades 6-8.- Teachers recruit tutors from grades 7 and 8 to work. with si.... ^.auc 
iHinf'nH t^^'"^ ??^^^'' tutor-tutee pairs so that the tutor is approximately two 



xth 




descript 



ion 



An indivi^lized instn^Qtion program for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students 
zdentzfted as deficient m basic grade-level reading xmd/or mathematics skills. 



liL^iS Intensity Tutoring (HIT) Centers pf^ovide an individualized instruction program designed (in the 
H^nl?^Mm^' ^° ^'m^°^ vocabulary and comprehension skills and (in the math benter) to increa e computa- 
llT.l ^^V^^l^: prob em-solying abilities, and understanding ;.of mathecijatical concepts. Sixth, seventh, and 
X lilt n 'Ji'"^^^ as deficientjn reading and/or^ mathematics , are selected for HIT p rt c^^ 

c?as ro^ ?hTS n °^ 5''^' ^'''^ °" ^^^"^^^^ ^^^^^ observations of the 

c nn^r^nl! T ; In^ actively involves tutors, tutees. a certified teacher, and two paraprofes- 

Slona aides. Tutoring focuses on peer-teaching and reinforcement techniques developed primarily from 

principles of progranrned instruction. "Tutors" from grades,/ and 8 assist sixth grade "tutees" in developing 
o!i^ skins reinforce correct perfonnance. This interaction aUo helps the /'tutors" up-grade their . 

Tutees in the program during sixth grade are given priority selection as tutors in seventh and eighth grade 
wheq skill deficiencies in those tutees still exist. This highlights the importance of reciprocity in the 



teacMng-learning relationship, despite the small differences in ability between tutors and tutees. The two 
basic HIT Center components are the instructional system and the motivational system. The primaVy features - 

nf fh. 4«cf....f,«n.i jg^iy calculation of the percentage of correct responses for each . 

al materials that carefully control in,ttyduction of new concepts" and incorporate 
al system is crucial to optimal student^rogress. Tutees receive points for " 
te' in a "bank book" and are redeeme*;! or tangible rewards. Tutors receive 



of the Instructional program are: (1) daily calculation of the percentage of correct responses for each 

tutee and (2) use of^instructional --'■--^-i' - 

frequent review. The motivationa 
correct responses which accumula 
points and rewards on the basjj of attendance 

. (This project has been described in a Project Information Package.) 



assurances/claims 



Evaluation data show that gains in math and reading exceeded expected gains for 
nonparticipants. and moved participants closer to national norm. Gains ranged 
from 1.2 to 3.7 months per each month in the^program for both tutees and tutors on the WRAT (Wide Ranae 
Achievement Test). 



implementation requirements 



staffing:. Each center is staffed by one certified teactier and 
..re.dy in each school are chosen by the pr,nci^al''fnrpS:a°S?::ctoJ!'° Aldes^hould":''Mgh-;S?^^jL" ' ' 

Zlll 'Tacnit :s/?nsunatlon•"r'^''^^°' '''''''l /"^"^^ "^^^ two grade-e Sivllenfye'a^r d of 
I'illll- ?n Z*"'^*'" classrooms should be locjfted near where students attend regular ' 

classes Approximately 10 pairs of student desks are needed. The room should have areas for aisplai 
materials. Bookcases, material shelves, teacher's desk, and file cabinets are needed. 

financial retlUitementS Yearly. operating budget for a reading center is approximately $26,000. or 

u . ^ * . \ -r considering tutees only. If tutors are als^ considered ^ 

(they benefit from program), per pupil .coUs are cut approximately in half. Yearly budaet for/ooeratina math 
centers s approximately $25.000.^or $175 per pupil for'tutees. Operation 1 co t ^re approxlm^ 
personnelrrelated. Start-up costs are J^pproximately $5,000 per center. . HHruximdteiy 

SerUiCeS available * An NON^funded Oevel'oper/bemoiistrator project. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome (October 15 through May 1). Training is conducted 
at the project site (adopting site must partially subsidise trainer costs as well as covering ov^ costs)' 
Training 1s conducted out-of-state (exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project staff can attend 
out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). awwcnu 



ERLC 



contact '1!!^]^^$^^°?' ^I^'^^S^'*' Highland Park; 20 Bartlett; Highland Park. 

"'MI 48023. (313) 956-0160. * * 
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/iOMAO: N«eds and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development 



dticriptors 



Diagnostic Teaching 
Migrant Child Education 
Career Choice 



target audimt 



school diploma. 

^dticriptm 



School Year Program: Student 
Students ages 2,5-17; young 
Family Unit: Total family, all ages, a;il 



of all abilities in grades K-12. Summer Program:, 
ilts up^(0 age 21 if they have not received a high. 



A School ieait^ Tutorial Program, d\Sumer Ed 
deaigned to meet the apeoial needa^f^migr 



cation Program, and a Family Unit "Vrograin ^ 
f^tudents through individualized instruction* 



The /tutorial program operates in conjunction with the couiitTs^ schooNUsii^/cts. Certified teachers provide 
daily intensive instruction in 'reading, math, and language usage to each student at h s or her development 
level Enrichment activities in appreciation of culture and the arts and self-conc6pt development are an 
integral pa^Tf he curricul^^ The teacherVs role also included counseling students 1" .^he fol ow g areas: 
social beliavior; adjusting to new school situations and tieachers; attendance; completion of school, and 
advantages of education. Teachers also serve as a l,iaison between the home andjSchooK 

The suniner prograin is 6-8 weeks of experiences plannecf to compensate for the migrant child's ^"^«'";;^Pi«^ . . „ , 
educ tTn' Trriculum includes nutrition and health care, cultural enrichment, career aw^^^ 
ODDor tun i ties, and reading, math, language arts, science, and social studies, students 10 and older pm^^ 
Tt^reeo e following prevocational programs on a half-day basis: secretarial/clerica POwer me anics. 
building trades, and agricultural science. Students are pretested; identif ed needs dictate behav ora 

couraged through recruiters, evening open houses, and a Sunday Fiesta Celebration, 
is held in a' van located at the migrant camps. 



aSSUrOnCtsAlOimS ah migrant students are pre-^and posttested individually using Gates-MacGi ni tie- 
Reading Tests and fctetropolitaA Achievement Test, math section. The latest test 
data (1976-77) show that students gained an^avertge of 1.6 months per month of instruction in reading and 1.8 
months per month of instruction in math. 



/ 



impkmentatidn nquirmtnti 



Elementary and secondary teachers are netded who are genuinely 
concerned with educating a disadvantagecnand culturally different 
arouD Dthers needed are aides, recruiters who are representative of the grofjp to be served, administrators, 
and ?urr1culi^ nd evaluation personnel who will accept the challenge. Furtftr '"f^^irements nclude se si vity 
t?^ning 9n needs of migrant students and training in diagnosing needs and p^scribing activit*es.^ Space is . 
needed for individual or small -group instruction. 



financial requirements 

school district's salary schedule. 



A wide variety of commercially available materials and equipment already 
found in most classrooms is used. Cost for staff depends on the local 
The number of staff needed depends on the number of eligible students. 



SeraiCeS available Jhis project is participating l^^^he NDN with Migrant funding. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors welcome by appointment. Training is conducted at the projea 
sue (adopting He must cover all trainer costs as well as covering own costs), ^["ain "9/^ 
^t-oMtaMexemplarv project staff costs must be paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferencH 
(expenses must be pai^).*^ 



ERLC 



enntaet John H. Domlnguez. Jr.. Director; Van Mren Intennediate School District; 701' S. Paw Paw St.; 
lUinmi Lawrence. MI 49064. (616) 674-8091 , ext. 214. 
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descriptors 



B^s1c skills " 
Performanie Based Education 
' Dlagnostft: Teacbing 



target audience \e^<ier 



scoring below the fortieth percentile on Gates-HacGinitie Survey, grades 1.6. 



descriptian 



t/'rZ'^f^ZZ' '° '^"^"^ instruction in basic skills necessary 

?hrelLln\SSile1ch?o?^;a'^:s?"^"?a™et arl'rldir?"i T\l ^"^^"^ '''''' ' 

(revised objectives are ava umI^ Uc n 4^ f remedial, but. the fonnat can be applied to all levels 



assurances/claims . For nscal year 1974 the progra. anticipated that 65^ of students served woulc 
{ *nd 80.7% (respectively) reach^^lha^ S^a?' ''''' ^O-* 



implementation requirements 



I) Adopter districfyfirm commitment to the iise of BASK, 
supportive staff assigned to concentrate on the project'!"" '''' '"^"'^"^ "^^^ '."^ 



financial requirements 



the remainder. 



^?^^u''^S?c^!,^; °^ materluls used can be made from materials av^iilable 
Projected cost p^r pup" i^s's'^^orzT . .Co^-ercial ly available materials make up 



services aoailable 



No special network funding supports this project'* dissemination efforts. 



Awareness 4Dater1als are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment.. Training (a worksh'op of from three 
"e aJaillblf - '*'^^P^^°".*"lstar,ce. follow-up visits, and telephone consultation'services 



ERIC 



contact ■ !j2'Jo31Q4."'(S'668-8882.^°°'"'^''""°'"' "-owell St.. Manchester. 
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descriptors language Development i 
^ Reading^ , f 

Individual ized instruction / 

target audience Grades pre-K through 3. i 



^CSCrfptlOfl An individualized language art$ readiness program. j' 

Specific program perfonnance objectives have been set up in nine broad skill areas, and all teacbing is based 
upon needs assessment. Areas of assessment include large and small motor skills, handwr ting skNls, istening 
L comprehension sHlls, auditory discrimination skills, oral vocabglary, visual comprehension, and Visual dis- 
crimination skills. 

^ * ' ... 

Children go to a specially equipped room where instr^uction is geared to their demonstrated needs. Activities 
are- arranged around learning centers in an open-classroom fashion, and the children work in .small-groups or 
Independently. * 

Pre-kindergarten and kindergarten children in the public schools meet for 2h hours in either a morning or . 
afternoon session, five days per week. Children in the kfndergarte/i program in the parochial schools ind 
first, second, and third grade students in all schools are scheduled for a minimum of pne half-hour per day, 
five days per week. Teacher aides are helpful for duplicating materials, maintaining the classroom inventory 
of equipment and instructional supplies, and recording test scores. 



Qi$UTQntiS/c\Qin\S students pre-kindergarten through grade three assessed for levels of functioning 
M^^uiMii».w/».iMivi^ cognitive, affectivl, and psychomotoiftJomains . All grade levels met cognitive 

and psychomotor perfonnance objectives (niany scores approximating national norms). On the affective measure, 
all grades met the ct;i tenon except for grade three. ' ^ 

' . ^ ' ' / . \ 

imDfementOtlOn ftQU\Tt(Ml\tS Inservlce training is helpful; however, no^special train W is 

T available to districts through the project. Teachijw^ir^ provided 

wtth the criterion skill lists, and the Title I project staff is currently coding the materials to specific ' ^ 
Skills for easy reference. ^ * , 

finOnCIOf fMUIff/nf fits For 1975^6, the per-student cost was approximately $763, including funds 
' , for supplies, equipment, and staff salaries. 



SttWttS Q\Ki\\(lb\t An NON-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. 
^ Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome. 




Citnfnrt Anita' M. Schmidt, Director; Elementary Education and Title I; School #4,Annex; Dill Avenue; 
WmUVl is^^^^^ HJ 07036. (201) 486-2530. ' 



Developmental Funding:^ USOE ESEA Title I ' ^^^dE JDRP No. 32 Approved:- 4/9/73 
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R^lng 

^Aesthetic Education 
Interdisciplinary Approach 



target audience trades 4-6 CMldren who are reading at least one year below crade 'level who* are 

Title I eligible (some seventh .graders accepted as apprentices).. 



descripti 



lion 



An intensive, individuali^sei. remedial redding program presented through the arte. 



IjrrJn.'f'I^hnH^r'T * '■"<'4-"9 teachers, specially trained professional artists, and art teachers work with 
120 Title V children at each of three sites. A total of 720 children are serviced The iroaram Is assoclaf^d 
t^U& S: er\ ^S.'ee^JS. ''V'-- «• Goggenh^riSn^.'Ehe'^??;^. l r'"'' 

and ?^?2r«f H^T;. ^/l? P'"'^'"*" ^'^"^^^ Improving reading sk1lls-t^rough motfvatlon 

Mrt cloal no ch d JiuZt '^I'.r.VJ and correction of reading weaknesses In reading works1*pl: ■ Each 
Sf th^ ?o^,^^? !I^i,!hil ^ "^l^ therMdmg teachers In sniall groups or Individually an averaTe of 3ii hours 
of the total 12 workshop hours per w««r?oV the 16 weks of each program. There are 10 readlnq-orlented art 
workshops at each site, such as dance, music, theatre, crafts. scSlpture. paintings! bookb1nd?ng^alTl|raph? 

ein^^Jhe^'?? L'?^?:^"?^? H"^."u."'^^ "f^"* workshops. The' resoji^es of'the Solemn R^ISgglnhllm* 
nusemn. the staten island Chlldren*<; MucAum anH n..aanc u,.^^,^ ~taae use of and flVd - * - 



Ui^ZUty^^^^^^^^ P;'^"^ workshops. The resources of the Solompn R. Guggenheim 

F*jseum, the $taten Island Children's Museum, and the Queens /luseum are mall use of. and flMd trips and soeclal 
events are regularly scheduled. Preservlce and Inservlce trSJnIng are available x^rips ana special 



(Cited by the National Bight to Read Effort as one of 12 exemplary reading programs.) 



assurances/claims 



In the past 10 programs (over a period of 5^ years) the children. have improved an 
, , , , average of 1-2 mont»|s in reading for each month they parti c1 pa tedMn the program. 

Financial and evaluation data collected 1976-77. . * . i y 



implementation requirements Reading teachers and professional artins are trained In Learning 
terials lnstn.rtion»i Ho«Hro. *n »i to Read Through the Arts methodology. Teacher-made pupil -oriented 
t''a"3'ludlS-Jl^Sa'rsu;p?ters";e'ul:d'''"^'''* ^'"^'^'^'J'*'^' ""rarles. books on'tKe arts, and 



financial rtquirmentS Approximately $342 pec student p«r workshop. 



seroices aoailable 



No special network funding supports th1.s project's dissemination efforts. 

sUerf^oS?^^!i^!]L*:! y^'l*?*"' ty appointment only. Training Is conducted at project 

ii?e «^ J^ff^L^r^^tV 2^2^ "^^^l ^\ « Training Is conducted out-of- 

st be Sid ' out-of-Jtate conferences (expenses 



WntaCt Bernylette C. O'Brien. Citywide Coordlnafor;- Title I Children's Prograti; DCSOA. New York City 
Board of Education; 110 Livingston. St. . Room 601Ai Brooklyn. NY 11201. (212) 59<-5§45. 
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pj^0j£^J PROJECT CHILD:. Comprehensive" Help for Individual Learning Differences 



dfSCriptOrS ^Educational pisadvantagement 
• ^Comnuinity Involvement 



ty 

Performance Based Education 



ftfltget fludience 



Infants throug^u^ddults of^all abilities, English-speaking, French-speaking, or 
Spanish-speaking. ^ ' . 



dCSCriDtlOO^ A cotrrprehensive program utilizing all poeeifle conmmity and other resourcet to P J^^^ 
" " phyBical. err^tionah. educational . and social needs of migrant farrrvorker and rural famtUea. 

infants through adults, days, evenings, and weekends. 

A child's education cannot t^ke place in-a vacuum - isolated from^family and Gonrounity or ignoring personal and 
fa^ii; nLdfth^l ma"S2^^^ to learning. CHILD incorporates individaals,,agencies, and community - 




ed^Cdtiofl- is an integral part of all programs 
teachiKg skills and sensitivity: 



Since its va 
Tutorial Prog 



Uach co^^'niufs Snd students of all ales abo.t migrant farmworkers and is available on a .limited loan ba^ 



teach commu 
uppn request 



Children, preschoolers, and adults, respectively.) ^ 

ifmAtmtnlaWon rtaUinmtntS An adopter^adapfer^hould visit the program ^ite-'to better deter- 
fllipf^lli^lMUMVif I •'If Ml vMfv ^^^^ y^^^^ p^^.^^^ ^^^^^ component(s) to adopt/adapt.- Depending 



financial rBauirtmtntS several handbooks and. inservljce'training manuals'afe available at a range 
fWUUUUI f^lfUll^lll^ll^' of $2-$6 Primarily, teacher-made and studerft-made materials, created 
At . m-Wlim;*-! coxt are utilized When used, commercial materials are generally adapted for use in the various 
p 0 ram'^X^^^^^ each component of Project cfliLD includes a program coordinator, teachers 

and/or tutors, and trained tai^t group. pAraprof^ssional s and volunteers. 



StrmtS aOailable This project is partlcipati^m the NDN with Mi^ant- funding. ^ 



Awareness materials "are available. 



visitors are welcome by appointment. Training Is conducted at the project 
must be paid). ' » . ' ' • / } ^ 



ERIC 



' ~ 

contact ■ Gloria Mattera. Director; Gen^seo Migrant Center; StSte University College; Geneseo. NY 14454. 

(716) 245-5681.; ' ; 



Developwntal Funding:. .usO£ ESEA TitTe I (Migrant) «0E JDRP No. 23 . Approved:. 4/9/73 
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PROIECJ PROJECT reading' IMPROVEMENT 



dtseriptors 



Reading Skills 
Diagnostic Teaching 
Individual Instruction 



target tiudience 



3^am:. 13 



Tutorial ProgVam:. 170 children in grade 1. who score in the lowest percentiles a/^^ 
reading Instruction. i..ic.tlTl7ZVo%T;. ^TLus?""' "° 

dtSCriptiOn -a project aUw^^lng the problem of reading defioiensief of oHldren in grades 1-8 

t\!77i "'^'•"'"iion. Only children whose standardized readfng test scores are well below norms estahli^hort 

iLte of' rH rv'^n.^rV^H"' '\ = k^'^^^'^'^" '^'^ ''<^ re ular^"^ s™ n"o? 

wUh the chnS's rplnfio Let "^M- The laboratory periods are scheduled so that they do not conflict 

Uss Tr^Xll t ^ Th- ?V '■'^S"^"'" classroom. Each lab consists of small groups of 10 or 

he f "s s usual ; m '""'•"Ction may be given. The standard reading lab is divided^in S three parts:, 
ine first IS usually small-group work in word analysis; the second is for reading specific material li^tpHnn 

k n far H ^ nsid' ' ^^j'" ^""^^^'"'^ '''^^"^ '° indivtdual^ eds hi re ■ r g 

fn, „H i- seP«'-ate areas and Prescriptive instruction is provided to correct deficient es 

found. Standardized diagnostic tests and infortfel reading Inventories are administered to each ch Id a? 
iTso's^rLsed""' T'"^^ °" comprehension. bu^vocabuTa^jl'speld. ^nd accu^IcJ a" 

cflss^^cSls" ^''a^^?n^'^;^j,'!rp'"'^""'?"'^ techniques that are different from tbose used in conventional 
staff^^ w„pH .1 ■ T''"^''" interest of participants and to increase motivation. Project 

nf iLr^i,;i »■ ■J-^'^ " principal caus« of reading problems is lack of desire to learn to read A varietv 
of learning activities are provided to correct lack of interest problems. , ^ 

(This Project has been described in a Project Information Package.) . , 



assurances^laims 



Laboratory participants are pretested in September and posttested in Apn'l 
-durlna thP .pvph nn„th. Th» t T-**" objective Is 1.5 years grade-equivalent gain for all participants . 
scores wSre alsS T.l f'.r IS.i'/m'^' V^} ^^^^ """^'^^ P^'' '^"^^ °^ instruction. Standard 

deSL'uor:e:n^^ir?o^^rSlrUc?Sants5 °' * 

implementation requirements ■ Project requires a tramed reading teacher ^nd paraprof^sslonal 
-^de and ccnnnerclal materials. Appropriate Av"i;:HaL'°::e^2^^d'as^:S^?r'^A cross-^ln^deTIy^?:^ o?lJl?L'?r 
de igned to develop particuar skills is maintained. Much utilization of high-[n Ire ?! lo^-diffJcuT^J 



financial requirements 



Set-up cost for equipment will be approximately $2,000, les/i^the value 
M\ fnt:»i ^r.r.^rs < * 1 aa^ appropriate AV equipment a]ready on hand.' Set-up co?ir6^or materials 

S ?0^1?hTaM5S'i?uLn?s).''''" ""'""''^ "^'^ aPP'^'<i"«tfely $200 pe" 



%erme% amiable 



An NDN-funded Developer/Demonstrator project, 



Awareness materials available. Additional Jraining materiats available to potential adopters Visitor's 
?! ST ?V£R2'Si™'7'- Vr,'^"^"^ -avallable-to adopter at develop^ site and adSp er l??e beve op^r costs 
li»?tfd niSb2?^„?*r^°''''"^'^"f ^"""^ (^"Cl"ding follow-up activities). Project staff may aUend 
iifliited nymoer of awareness conferences. ' 



contact w c. Blackmore, ESEA Title I Director, or Thelma O.-sVines, Dissemination Coordinator* 



P.O. Box 1239; Burgaw, NC 28425. (919) 259 



Thelma O.^i 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Winter 1977 
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dttCfiptOfS £ar1y Childhood Edu(5it1on 
tOfQttrOUditnCt Kindergarten children 



deSCriOtiOtt a vrogvm aimed at strengthening the ohild'e perceptual and auditory ekille, <^roj^y 
^/^Jl, language developmefit, and developing the potentval of the famtly to mottvate the 
child*8 learning, { 

Teachers completeeSkllls observation checkWts ^ff^ch child. This data along with Boehm tests results are 
ireS-to g'rp "Sdents for work w1th,the Sull IvanReidlng Readiness materials on anguage and ""cept deve op- 
ment. ' Six to eight headphone units and one central console in each c assroom facilitate ^"^^^^"^J,^;. 
group work. Perceptual skills are sharpened through use of manipulative materials. Inservlce for teathers and 
aides Is continuous, approximately one-half day per month. 

(Cited by the National Right to Read Effort as one of 12 exemplary reading programs.) 



aSSUfanCe$/claim$ two main comparisons were made: wUh national norms «nd with ^ . ^ 

.U99Uiwiivi.#/viMifii« kindergartens. The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts and thjJetl^pollUn Rm^ , 

Readiness test were used. Gains 7rom September to February showed an av«ra9« IncrwlFfrom tht 23rd to the 
6Ut No^l CurvrEqulva^ (NCE) which Is equivalent to a 60 percentile point g^ln (from 10 to 70). 

imolementatiOn reauirmtntS some method of screening is required to determine ^ 
iiiipi»iii»ii»u»ivii ■•.ifw ^^^^ greatest educational need for cfull-day experience. Use 

cf.nH..H4«H tp<t< will facilitate the collection of achievement data. , Cart should bt given in the selection 
of^ teachers' and lidH. llnlllrlJ^'e s^^^^^^ and continual inservlce are essential . The project «y operate 
in a single classroom dr selected number of schools. ^ 



tinantial jfMuinmintS current pupIl program costs based on 400 participants during t976-77 were 
JinanUQI #rqUirrinrni> $"'500 per child, with approximately $800 from TUle I and an additional 
Essential materials used afW approximate cost: SulHvan Reading Readiness, 
Learning Clinjc , $32; FrostlQ, Hover " 
available* materials ar^ also used. 



$700. from local funds. 



Upplncott. Readiness J )r UarnlM Cjiiljc. t32; Frostlg. >tovi/Grow/le«rn. tlO. A wide v.r^ty. of teacher- 



developed and commercT 



temiCfS OUailoble no special network funding supports this project's dissemination efforts. 
Awareness materials are avairaWe Visitors are. welc^^^ by appOln^nt^ cL"ts^^r^nrn3"S^^^^^^^^^ 
^^!.^!^?Sax:^Pir^ II ^^ii) pSJ^mf can ittend out-^f-state conferences 

(expenses must be paid). 
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Jane F. Pope. Project Coordinator; Early Childhood Education --All' Day Kindergarten; Cincinnati 



tnntaCt J*"* F. pope. Project Coordinator; tar y "'r,„4„i 
tOniUl-l p^^(|,,g Schools; 230 t- Ninth St., Cincinnati. OH 45202. (513) 369-4720 
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UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 



descriptors 



Remedial Reading 
Individual ize<< Instruction 
Motivation Techniqilts* 



tOrQtt ^OUditnCt Higy school students reading two or more years below grade 1 



evel . 



r 



difCriptiOn a prog>^- intendedyonprcve the reading aHl^ of educationally disadvantaged students.' 

^!I^^''^"lS^^'^^°°^4''^"^9"*'^ ^"^^^^ ^^'^ "udem "from where he Is" to grade*level Our oblectlve h«s h^^n "^^^^ 
roi?r nXdirr 1 "tv'?nr^"' comprehension and vocabulary with a .InlJn, TmproJ^nt xp c a o 8 y r's ^ 

Classroom leachi no for .1.^;^ ^ student body is two or more years below Its chronological gra'de level. 

c e^?? 1^ g! !°?,oT^^?rbula°"r^^ • . 

tl'^rT.? '"Ae^/lMve/return depending upon Individual need. Thir^e then pro^°a^n^ld nto either reSu^ar or 

f nliP-f ^^^"ded for the rest of the day. > atmoSDbere of work. irust.Toncern. and Ling "care for 
StK a r^ill"? ^l?sh"<:H?ir?r"^' 5t"1ents£frePt7ng. Since the Inception of't^e p og am. r^d al 
TltnJ "^f?**';' English Ski Is Lab. and remedial social studies have been added. These additions rtaCe creatA 
sen f ir^h^^r" T^''^? ' X'f ^' ^"1-n"UPsta1rs School" Is now an alteVnaUve choS ?n every 

sense «T the tem. (Inservlce class^ for the teacliing staff are held for the.entire nine-month period.) . 



assurances/claims 



by program. 



The California Test of Basic Skills is given each spring to all program partici- ' 
pants. Gains in both reading and language arts have been greater than goals set 



implementation requirements 



series, magazines, and newspaper\ 
vocabOlary. I 
required. Tra 



Mastery Teaching method is successfully used with a variety of 
.r!?*^]1? I??^!?!?^.^* l^'^SV^?^^^ materials, basic flading 



newspaper^. All textbooks are phonetks-orientfi'd. Special -interest books are low- 
n addition, many teacher-developed materials a?l used. No special staffing or fac litie 
ining is required. A single teacher or an entire district may adopt. 



ERLC 



financial requirements Funding averaged $2S0 per student, with the district providing the usual 

support services. l ^ 



,t^1( 



seroices auaUahle 



No special network funding supports this project* s'disseminattVef forts . 



Mjireness mater lis are available. .Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training may be conducted at'£he oro- 
^Uf i iSfS^^^"^ ^^^f nwst cover all trainer costs as well as own costs). Training mSy rconduct^^^^^^^^ 
^isl bi jr^d ^ must ^ paid). Project staff can attend out-ofi?tate conf??e eel 



contact '^^•^ Sappenfield, Project Dir^ector; 6941 N. Central; Portland, 



OR 97203. (S03J 286-5781. 



Otvt1^S)piMntal funding: 
compumd winfr X977 



US^e ESEA Title I 
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READING IHSTRUaiON AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS). 



T 



RemedfAl Reading 
Counseling 

Parent Participation 



. . tOfQtt QUditnCt . K-IO pupils reading below grade level. Concentratlop of services Is on K-4 level. 

■ - ^ . 

dtSCfiOtiOn team-approaoH program tQ improve reading achievement and eelf-ooncepl^cf reading di^oMed 

■ etudente, *^ 

The RIPPS project Is a team approach Involving classroom teachers, reading' specialists, guidance personnel, ^ 
special sirvlces, and parents to Improve reading achievement and self-concept of disradvantaged students. 
The thrust of tbe tfW)grani Is to Identify the child In ne^ of service, to diagnose ti»e ch Id s problems, to ^ 
develop an Individualized educational program to allevlatlpihe problems, and to^ontlnually evaluate the child 
and the program. The project's main component is a readiit^ervices, program which Includes direct services 
to students through indiuidudl and small-group remedial instfucti^and indirect services to students through a 
consultant servtte to their classroom teachers a^d parents. 




r prCBieros (social . eqiotlon^ 
Through a team effobMlie 




,rphysical, etc.) wh#i 
"total" child is made 



^ total progress in school , or it may be symptomat1<: 
are adversely affecting the child's developmental 
to function more effectively ^ 

Another Important component is total parent ^flfivolyement including re^uiarly'lcheduled^arent/teacher confer- 
ences, formalized 10-week parent-study-^roups and'parent coun5€ling. The project attempts to identify educa- 
tionalTy disadvaataged studentsas early as possible by providing, together with the school de partment, an 
early identification program wWch involves health and deveToarientaT>«creening of-i)T^Kindergarten students, 
parent'.lnfonnation sessions, anrf a special readiness pi^ogram 'Shce the child in need enters kindergarten. The 
highH-^ccessful secondary program emphasizes the teach;ing of reading through the content areas, with the 
reading s^alist providing for the ipost part consultant services^ to the teachers of identified students. 

> 

aSSUranCBS/claimS outside evaluatlon^fcowiucted yearly. Cognitive evaluation: The CTBS, CAT, and 
N^^ifiMiivw/ viMiiii^ Silvaroli Wormal R?^g Inventory used. Objectives have' been met consistently. 
Affective evaluation: Instruments were deVllo^ed locally. Objecti veswiet in positive attitudinal changes with 
cespect to school,' peers, a^d selves/ ^- « ; , 




Many of the com;tonents of RIPPS are found in most ;fchoot depart- 
ments. The program can 'be readily ^adopted through reo^jPinlzatlon 
of staff and comnitment to the team approach for meeting learner needs, ^he reading and pupil personnel 
specialists must be willing to train and totaljy involve parents in the process. As successful adoptiofT i 
depends on people, the more Interaction the better. Site visitatibns and/or te3ephone co^nferences are ) 
essential. Training programs are available and ar^ tailored to meet adoption needs. The smallest ^^^tfooy 
unit would be an entire school. ' . 

Total cost of program proximately $938 per student (1977-78). 
Estimated -start-up, costs $1000-$1500, per teacher depending upon 



financial requirements 

materials and Purchases required. 



J 



ERIC 



services aUailahle no special network funding -supports this project's dissemination efforts. 

Awareness materials are available (additional awareness materials in production). Visitors are welcome * 
(during school year) by appointment. Training is conducted at projik site (adopting sUe must cover al] 
trainer costs as well as covering own cos^s). Training may be conducted 7h*t-of 



costs must be paid).. 



state (exemplary project staff 
Project ^staff can /^Tttend out-of-state (conferences , if expenses^are paid. 



fnnfnff Michael W«J "Hello, Director of Grant Proarams; Office of Grant Programs; Port^uth ScTiB^^l 
lUUmii Departmeni^t Portsmouth, RI .02871 . (401^)^83-1450. ^ 
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' WfCr Sli' R^eld^f afe 



descriptors 



Remedial Reading 
Diagnostic Teaching 
Home Instruction 



target audience seaport is divided into two separate target components: Remedial Reading, for 
n^^A^ 1 1 ^ ., ,^ ^ pre-K through grade 9 students most In'need ahd at le>st one year below aoorooriate 

Prt'"f Home/Schoo , for Title I students and their pre-kindergarten silling? gin ?VdevelS ed 

and validated for grades 1-6, this project now operates pre-K through 9:) , ai"<iiiy aeveiopea^_ 

description ^^P^l^l^ "^^"3 hcth a Bohool-^ased and a home/sohoal liaison approa^ to remedial reading 

J^d^f instruction ln°?hT;r«''5 school -based, will assist pupils\ho need extensive supplementary 
Il^!^es stuSe^^s !hn J» !t ■ This, program, at the upper elementary and.secondary levels. 

llr^ll Is f d ec c^un? at nn"ffn>^i!'' Vr'S.' 9""^^ "^'"'^ ' ^^'^ Home/School Liaison Program 

serves as a direct conmunication 1 1 n^jetxeen the Title J Remed a Reading Program and the Barents to InsOrp 

wU 'h^nh'^'P^'"?^"^'"'^ cooperation Through home visits to these Title I pa e U pre-ki S ten h ^dren 
r adi « J 1t?es ^o'aiSM r^h-^r ''Kl"'"''^''''- Assistance and ma?er1als'are given J? arents r 
?h^t .^1.?^ hi! i children Three-year-o d youngsters and their parents participate in a pr'ogram 

that assists them to develop learning ability prior to pre-kindergarten or kindergarten. . - vruyrm, 



(This project has been described in a Project InfonnaWon F*ackage.) 



assurances/claims 



Attainment of program objectives was asse^sed-through a comprehensive, outside 
i.f^nn fn f f 1 ' * " 6 V a 1 ua 1 1 cTn de s 1 gn . Its primary focus concentrated on product outcomes as re- 
lating to total project impact.- A secondary focus dealt with perceptions and concomitant interctftions of 
various groups which also reflected instructional goals. * 



; implementatioif^requirements 



For implenentation K-9, the SEAPORT project required 18* teachers 
♦ u ^ ... trained as reading specialists and two certifiedLearlv childhood 

teachers.for the pre-kindergarten and kindergarten levels. One full-time director and one full!?^me e e ary 
can coordinate the program. A resource room for use_as a rea'ding lab is necessary. . 



It- 



financial rCmiirCmCntS start-up equipment costs an average of $15 per pupi 

* materials averaging $18 per pUftl. After year one, 
materials cost an average of $12 per pupil. 



il with curriculum 
ongoing curricultfm 



services auailable 



An NDN-funded Oeveloper/Demonstrator'prbject. 



AwaTreness materials are available. Visitors are welcome any time. Training may be conducted at the project site 
(adopting site must cover all trainer costs as well as covering own costs). ' . 
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CanXaCXf ??''i!o^:o^^^)?«]x' Coordinator of Grant Programs; Grant Programs Office; EdWard St.; Viewport. 
RI 02840. (401) 846-4700. , • ' , 
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PROGRAfflED TUTORIAL READING 



descripton 



Programmed Tutoring 
Motivation TechniqueSj^^ 
Supplementary Reading Mat^pils 



taratt aUditnCt First graders in the bottom quartile who need help learning to read are tutored on 
<^ a one-to-one basis. Origfflally approved by'the JDRP as a first grade program, this 

program now operates as a first and second gra^e program. * 



dtschption 



4 

An individualized tutoring program for first graders haoini difficulty learning to read. 
- ' / 

Prograwned Tutorial Reading^tPTR) supplements, rather than suoplants. conventiotjal classroom teaching. The 
teachina strategy employs"m#ny elements of j)rogranined instruction: frequent and immediate feedback, specified 
fonnatAnd individualized pace. However, whereas programmed instruction has often sought errorless or near- 
errorle^ learning vlith many cues at first, followed by a fading of cues, the tutorial program procee.ds in 
?he 0 p^^^ cueing at first, followed by increased prompting until the c i d can eventually 

make the correct responses. The 15-minute tutoring sessions are highly structured. During their sessions, ^ 
diildren read from their regular classroom basal readers while the tutor follows exactly one of 11 tutoring 
programs presented in the tutoring kits. The programs in the kit specify n detail what and how to. 
S?e designed so that any decision made by a tutor about a child's reading is limited to judging the correa^^ 
or appropriateness of answers.. Reinforcement and praise for success are essential parts of the instructional 
strategy. ^ \ 

(This project has been describ'^ti in a Project Information Package.) 




n^^lirflftC^^/cfflfffl^ The original ^valuation of prografr impact was a comparison of matched Paijs of 
a^^Uram^W^riUUm Students, using the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Primary A, form 1. Tutored 
children scored a£ 1.9 grade equivalent at the end of first grade, w»»ile non-tutored children sco^^^ 
Uter ela Nations, using the same test, have produced similar "[e^^lts "sing a treatn«^^ 
instead of matched pairs. The area in which the program is being used is middle-income suburban. 



ffnnl#fnPlltntlOf1 nauirtntentS implementation of the project requires a staff consisting of 
finpfrflirniOIIUII rn|UlinWII*» part-time director, tutorial supervisors, tutors, and secret 
help. Facility requirements are limited to a quiet place and a side-by-si<Je seating f '"^"Q^f f^^a desk 
tAhip for the tutor and the child; Basal reading materials, a tutoring kit for each tutor, supplementary 
reaJin^ma^eria^s! anS^^ materials a?e also r^uired. Training requirements include extensive 

training of tutorial superviso/s and approximately 15 hours of training for tutors. 



financial requirements 



The annual ier-pupil cost ranges from $150-$25D, depending upon rates of 
pay of tutoi\and supervisors. Personnel costs, which include all 
administrative and clerical assistance, account foiXapproxfmately 98X of total budget. 



V 
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StfttiCtS ODOilohlt - A" NDN-funded'Developer/Demonstr»t9r project- 



Initial and secondary awareness materials as well as a Project Itvfonnation Package (PIP) ^i-e ^^'^^'^ 
staff s available: to conduct awareness and pre.adoption sessions out-of-state. ^^^V^^'L J X^lrf 
Ire we con« by appointment.*- Implen*ntation-pl.ase training is available to a limited number of adopters. 



Edwin R. Cammack, Project Diredto'dffcogi^ammed Tutorial' Reading; ,&vis School District; 
COniaCl 45 East state St.; Famington, UTWWB. (8D1) 867-2291. 
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PkOJiCT ' I«PROVIHS' ACHIEVEMENT (REA&INS) THROUGH USE OF TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES 



detcriptors 



Reading 
Basic Skills 
Diagnostic Teaching 



target audience 



wcic? T/U^^f^^^"" 9""'^ -1th low tolling grades In 

English classes; grades 10-.12. ^Can be adapted to grades 7-9... 



description 



A personalized and amaentrated reading improvement program for ^aeoondary students. 



lrlt.r&l?C- ^TrSamerinTh^^hriS^?;'^^^S secondary students through t,e'rsonal1«d and concen- 
of Identl^edleflcIencffirtJ^ni^^^r ? ^^J"!!"!!"? attitude begin on a personalized basis at the point 



assurances/claims 



project evaluation was based on suceessfut'accompllshment of stated behavioral 

grade equivalent scores were r^eS^^^S^^o^^v^rlgetnJ^lT^ll^s^- A\%^'Sc'en'^^;:^;^I.ro?^p^rI??lp:??nr?2;al 
low-to-m,ddle-,ncome_students peasured an average .onthl| gain of Kl l[Ss J?lore pir lontli! ^ 



implementation requirements 



All Instructional, managerhent materials us«d are conmercially 
eclectic approach Is used to, prescribe material s'll'nleded!"' "'"^"''^ "^"i ' 



An' 



financial requirements 



Start-up costs will run $200-$225 per student (based on 180 students at 
«<nhf J i» ij , '''' prices). This Includes the cost of hiring one orolect teacher and 

eight adu t aides, as well as of materials, equlpinent. and Inservlce. These per-student velrlv co.t< wni 
remain relatively coftslstent allowing for Inflationary increases " ^ ^ " 



seriiices aoailable 



No special network funding supports this project's dlsseinlnatlon efforts. 



Awareness mat>r1als are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. No training Is conducted af the 

?tff? an tUl'o ; o? "S"""*'" Out-of-state (♦xe^iplary project staff costsl t be a d . pXt 

Starr can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses nujst be paid). A''' 



r r 
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tOntatt west. Director; Sky^View^High School ^Project; Cache County School District; 2063 North 
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TRAINING MIGRANT PARAPROFESSIONALS 



descriptors 



Paraprofessioflal School Personnel 
Bil inguil Education 
Individualized Instruction 



description 



taraet audience Training is directed at bilingAl adult paraprofessiOnals with a high school 
lUIJf^i^uuui^lil.^ 1 1 g the near equivalent who will be.teaehing small groups of children. 

Orll language ccxnponent series pres^choo; 1,1 througS first grade. Reading and math^ccponent ^ge four through 
third grade. Academic preschool component age 3-5. • ■ , - 

V- • " ' ' • • 

,Traimnj system io prepare bilin4ual adults to teach reading, math, and oral Sj,amsh and'- - 
English to preschool-age through third-grade children. . . 

below) .can be adopted separately. 

There are two series of training instruments:, one to train trainers (professional ^^^^^^ j." ^° f^'^ 

through curriculum rriustery , tests. • , , ^ 

available (at cost) for dissemination to other sites. ^ 

to work in Aprendiendo a Lger (Behavior Research labs). • , 

Math CoHEonent:. Uses Singer Sets ana Numbers (Random House) with project adaptation. 

reading primers and English and Spanish OISTAR identified above. 



assurantts/tlam^ 



Oct. 1977 evaluation:. After 200 days, project children showed s'Snifi^nt 

superiority to a project nonn group of the same age in Spanish and English 

vocabulary, math. English, reading, preschool concepts, handwriting, and cultural knowl-edge. Tests- PPVT. 
WRAT. Preschool Inventory. BMHS Test of Cultural Concepts.' 



\mp\mw\Q\'m rtqmrmtnts 



Adopter sTte must purchase curriculum materials for component it 
wishes to adopt, and must assign a staff person as a trainer. 
J it^Ui^i^. ^^Jcf^ alcn rpoiiires a oaraorofessional 



This person mu^t have adequate time ^way fr<. other responsibil i ties 
tester to give mastery tests The drainer must p rtici ate in train ng p o^ "UelopeV offers follow-uD 
cKP Of the training ntruments and monitoring system. (No charge ;or training.; uevci y<= 
sue visits and evaluation services to adopter on optional basis, adopter to pay costs. 



ERIC 



financial requirements Spanish OISM l (BiVingual Mini-SchooU Pub*): ^^^S per set Jeip^ 
» «" . T ■ a Leer. $25; training instrumenU approx. $10 per Pa'^^Pl^°fess1onal , per 

subject area. For other prices. requeTOject price list P^'-^P{°^«"?°"/^SJ:^=^,,^J^;^ f^^ 
ca^teach multiple groups during day depending on number of subject^- adopted. Trainer can supervise 
paraprofessional s. 

sermes amiable An NON-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. 

Oeveiooer site plans one-week workshops 1n Feb. 1978 to train adopter-site personnel in use °f draining and 
So:Uo?1ng ly'stliTor language c^pon^nt. (One to be ^^l^^f.'^^^^Lt'pr^j cls'o tSeHpf pii " math. 



contact Beverly McConnel T. .Dissemination Coordinator'; Training Migrant Paraprofessionafs ; N.E. 425 ■ 
WmUH f;^p^g./p,,,^„, „A\99163. (509) 332-5439. f ' 



Oevelopment»l,Ju*«l1n9i USOE ESEA 1 i ties I and VI I . and OCQ USOE JORP No. 48 Approved;. 
Compiled Winter i*77 
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PROIICT student To Succeed' 



dmripton 



Reading 

Diagnostic Teaching 
Community Involvement 



target audience 



instfuaion'"'''^''''" ^" "eed of remedial .^ading 



description 



A diagnoetia/preeoHpHve/tutoHal approaoh to ba^ia reading skilU. 



lIrtKs^Ti;^rr;;?n!^^ a reading specialist and an aide. Students 

t1on.l Mteri.ls to iSJnt ed r«di g d^f cien e 1™^ rISH\'°"'^ developed, matching coded instruc- 
identify students. Each student in the DroiPc? r;h i*^ "'^^''^ inventories are used to screen and 

point individual reading dificyencies Fr^ thVf Jo^t.^^'" a number of criterion-referenced tests to pin- 
recording the student's abn tr' e eU in ?^e a ious H is'.'rp.? ^''^ ^Pe^^^lis?. 
this profile. The HOSTS Cross\ferenc no LuaU ^^ c H K Individual lessons are developed from , 
programning tailored to Indi dua n zed e^ds " 'addition sLh?^ ^° Pl^l prescriptive 
the prescribed program lessons are inclSdld in thel?, JpnJ'nr^^i ^ directions for tutor Implementation of -• 
the tutors and incorporated into th^profile a"s ielt ?».rh,^n I"' ."^^ student prbgress is recorded bv. 
to enable teachers to discover the abint es of each^tlnf^J L^u"'^"^?' program-are desigri^d 
individual learning rate. The instruct ona dimate s hnLnf ""^ept to advance at his/her, 
community volunteers work as L S s o Tne- iTne b i ^th studl^t '^""^^"^'^ ' 
for each student by the reading speciali-st students, following prescriptions developed ■ 



assurances/claims 



""Sists of normative (GateS-HacGinitie, CTBS) and criterion- 



implementation requirements 



Selection of school districts desiring HOSTS will be based on the 
(comnitment). (3) evaluation plan. (4) willingne to serv'e ^a-JI ^-H district's resources 

adopters will be atked to send kev oersonne tn !i J? thl ! , ^ ^""^ '»*t'-i':ts that are potential 

period, those dis^rK%s'?ha""?e^^fn''1ni:re"!ed°ma""ppi:^^^ ^-P^^^-" °^ the visitation 



financial requirements hosts has a start-up cost ranging from $30 to $115 per pupil and a con- 

. ^. - , tinuation cost ranqinn f,~nm cn^ »„. »io ^ k-u^n ana a con 

existing resources. (Figures based on 2.000 target pupils 



tinuation cost ranging from SOt to- $12 pu"pil"peryerr:'de;ending"upon 



seruices auailabh 



An NDN-funded Developer/Demonstrator project. 



i tutor 



/ 



contact \at)^i^i^^YlnX77i'^°'' '^"'•PO'-"!'"; 5802 Ma-cArthur Bl'vd. ; Vancouver. 



WA 98661 . 



Oavtlomnm ruMtnii UlOt lUA TitiM I and III 
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SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



descriptors 



Learning 

Dropout Prevention 
Migrant Education 



tiirgtt audience 



Migrant high school students who are uhable to attend school du« to the need to 
work with their families during school hours. 



■igrafit 



^ students who have been attending sohc 
and are not able to continue school < 



description . ^ continuation school for secondary grade mi^. 

/ in another area (state or district ifithin state\) 

because of -the need to Dork. . . 

The students transfer into the credit exchange alternative ^^^^^{^^.f ?/"^^|1S^1h ^ISSlf^ouolnslruaion 
classes they were taking at their home-base school. ' They are g^ individualized- and small group instruction 
and c^ple?e their courL of study in the receiving school. UpoVsompletion of the term their credits are 
transferred to the home school on an official high school transfript. 

' Classes meet at a time when the students.can attend, usually late afternoon or early evening. Certificated 
s f rf emp oyed and the content of the work is the very same' as the student was taking at s or er home ; 
school Students can attend a combination of their home school and the credit exchange Schools for all four 
years of high school and graduate on target with their classmates who do not migrate. 

Pravistons are also made for non-Efiglish speaking students and students who tiave dropped out but wish to 
return to school or pursue a GEO. 



assurances/claims 



seen in terms of credits needed compa 



Significant gains in enrollment are evident in numerical comparisons before and 
after implementation of a Secondary Credit Exchange Program. Gains can also be 
6 compared with credits earned, as well as in .cumulative number of graduates. 



itnOletnentatiOn nQUifenentS Adopter must have sufficient staff to provide a teacher-student 

^ h \ ratio no greater than 1 : 10. Identification and recruitment staff 

are other requirements, as well, as some kind of classroom facility. The program can begin with as few as three 
or four students in a tutoring s-ituation, but the most practical size is 30-40 students. Project sjte visita- 
tion is reconmended." Project director can provide inservice at adopter site. 

financial reaUirementS per pupil cost varies from $100-$150 per student depending on the dis- 
.|iiiuiiviui it^ifwiivMivii ^^.^K K ^^^^^ primarily for staff salaries. A wide variety of 

materials already found in most classrooms is used. ^ 



SefftiCeS aUailahle This project is participating in the National Diffusion Network with Migrant. 

funding. 

• Dissemination of awareness materiTls. Visitors welcome. Project staff can attend out-of-state workshops and' 
conferences, and participate in inservice training. Expenses must be partially subsidized. - , 



fi%ntnef '^vid W. Randall, State Coordinator; Secondary Credit Exchange Program; P.O. Box 829; 
WmUll Connell,^A 99326. (509)234-2021. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) 
, Compiled Winter 1^77 
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IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



READING LABORATORY 



detciiiptor$ 



EducationaJ Disadvantagement 
Diagnostic Teaching 
Reading Skills 



target auditnce 



Junior and senior high schools; students readi 



ng one year or more below grade level. 



description individualized reading skill} program. 



reading deficiency s diagnosed and a readi na 1 ir^L?^ ^"^ 50-m1nute sessions. Each student's " 
defH:ien<;y. The managen>e t ys e^^^isej n? -^l inera^?^n P.^'h^"^'%^'''^°''''' ^^^^^iation of the 
and responsibility. Approximately 90% of ea?h .tudpK?-f k » laboratory gives t+ie- student, independence 
instruction. CP'-oximaieiy m of each student s laboratory experience is used for Indlvfdualized 

u!den?r?^ ^iv^":^?^?bl^&ouS^'i^iorh1oh"°^^^^^ ^^-^^onany disadvantaged secondary " 

one parochial junlorjs'en^or high school ^ °° ' '^^3^"^' """^ "^"""^^ ^"'""^^ ^''^^^ "hools. 



and K 



ossuriince$/claim$ 



Individualized prescriptions were written, and weekly evaluations conducted 
success. Standardized test ev a u oT S?In?ord'R:id?n7A^ii T'r' J? ^"""^ s?uden?s ex e?ienced 

Showed statistically siSnlncInt ^alns blt^^erSr^lnS/'^^Sg"^^?^ '''' participating students 



implementatioh requirements 



^hJ^nSi^l/^'^I^J^" are required, u is anticipated 

salaries, with a minimal arount expended for Purchases of'.!?;! ™„"?"" primarily of instructional 

equipment maintenance. "penoeo tor purchases of equipment, materials, and contractual service for 



financial requirements 



a- Visual perception, vocabulary worE^ltsli^f^K^T^ ^^''1^^^' 
J-S-Jigtrip?..^^^^^ 



sirifices auailable 



No special ngtwork funding supports this pro^cfs dissemination efforts. 

JSo^un^ Tiirj^A «:er:i]i::inerc^is^?:^kTrarj"?:]^j \^*:y^yn^^"?f ^--^r ^^^^ 
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contact, S;'']6i'6k"15S4) "Izl-wn ""^^ '"''^''"'^ ^t.; Parkersburg. 



Developmental FundirS^: . USOE ESEA Title t 
Pompiltd Uin fT J 977 
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